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“Silent Simms” Became 
Master of Speech 


By MARTIN M. BYRON 
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Y OU are exasperating beyond words,” shot mined rn how alk conv ¢ 1, 
out Mr. Worden. “Why didn’t you keep ¢stngly, and forcibly, that I could hold’ pe we have \nd when I began to break r 
Mr. Truesdale here? You knew 1 would ! ' eis _— oe - _ = * 








b: in ten minutes. , , ’ 

iCK n ten minu had non re lea of hye w tod t thar | have f hen AWE f Ny ¢ 
Harry Simms gulped hard, and replied weakly, how to jump across the ocean. but I knew that office 

' a 


[ did try to keep him here, Mr. Worden, but I wanted to do it, and I knew that I would never “This great chang m«¢ er me simply a 
’ get anywhere until I did do it. It took a s! : result of my | g leart how to talk. | 








vouldn’t stay. 2 
“What? Wouldn’t stay even ten minutes? ‘ ™4K€ me realize what it was that was holding MAGIRe THES Ste , seb 
\\ ou could have kept a that long without a Se Se ee eee 1 CORE WOFK, OU Weer 5 om readin ae | four ' cn al 
os ee Pe ee eee finally realized wh I was called ‘Silent S , M ( lid be 
realizing it. Why didn’t you talk to him’ [| began to investigate all that had been writte! leaned the 
the weather, about peace, about the price ( the bje oO! ta £ ] \ 
motatoes. about anything?” become a public speaker—what I wanted wa 
Phis wasn’t the first calling down I had heard @puity 10 t 1 busine | bought \ H S | 
t OO | T 1 1 oT ne 1, L ar ' 
Simms get. He had been with the firm for eight pe” ena | a ae eaig ot rd t | ' Dr. | . 
ata : : laug OTat . s Were so <¢ plicated na € 1) | 
rs and had reached the point where he was _ gaye up alr in discourageme re 
nuch a fixture around the office as the desk my) search, however, and wa rewarde 
the chairs. He was a slow-going, steady plug- weeks later | J he aring about the work f D : 9 tur I sent 
earl ing $40 a week. He managed to kee Pp | rede rick Hi uk Law ol New Yo rk 1 rsity, t 7 } ; 1 p tated \ft 
in the Sale Dey artment, keeping records of who was conducting a course in busine talkir ¢ 
ilesmen’s reports. No one around the office and | ublic speaking Simr ' atu! 7 ’ f rea 
med to notice him. He was so quiet that the “You may be sure that I lost no time in at alilliow on 4 
things that would start him talking were tending the lectures I went after them as eag ( 
momentous events as the beginning of the erly as a hungry wolf goes after food. To n thank Sim: ih for te r me about Dr 


Or the end of the war. Ey en when his bal \ preat §s IT} ri ( and plea iré a gras] ed the secret Law’ ( it I suUSsINe } y al P 
born, Harry said only 


It wasn’t long before we nicknamed him “Si- “Almost at once I learned wi | | was afraid SEND NO MONEY 


three words “It’s a of being a convincing talker the secret I had Speak 








ot tw \< i i X { ot » | | \ 
regarded as one of the I learned how to make people listen to ev pul ! ‘NI s Dr. |] 
ur organization, getting word I said I learned how to say things inte ( ! 5 | ‘ Pul Spe 9 
t runs close to five ngures, estingly, forcibly and convincing | leart a e | ] a\ tunit eC 
ice-presidency ! how to listen while others talked. I lea 
1 in so short a time make t ay exactly what I meant | 
f the most remarkable stories of succe I be humorous with telling effect. and how to av pI ‘ 
evel heard. But let Harry tell the st I a being hu rou at the ng time t , that | g t ¢ 


to me when I asked him pointblank ‘““\lore important than these vital fu ( 


at rt of magic he used in transforming him- mentals were the actual examples dD 
I 1 Sa and \ n I i them tT mee eve ( 
‘Well,’ said Harry, “You remember hen dition ound that there was a knack 
Truesdale came in that day and I could not ing reports to my superio1 I found that ther not entire 


1 him for ten minutes until the Chief got back. was a right and wrong way to make complaints, > days aft receive 
when the Chief came back and found Trues- to answer complaints, to give estimates, 1 
e gone, how he bawled me out? That incident ( rders, to give opinions, t bring peo} le ar ind ()n t t I I ] ea 


irked the turning point of my (ife I made up-to my way of thinking without antagonizing the the thousa t other men a1 vom 
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mind that I was going to live down the nick- and about how to ask banks for a loan. Then, of ised the Course, s¢ $c 
e of ‘Silent Simms’ that had fastened itself ourse, there were also lesson 1 speaking be ( \ 


4 
n me to a point where I hardly spoke to my large audiences, advice how ate 
fe. I was just afraid. I had almost forgotten for talki und speal ( les 


w to use my tongue. Perhaps I got that way to talk to friends, 1 ervants, and even t 

ause every time I opened my mouth I “put children. FREE EXAMINATION COUPON 
foot in it.’ I was always getting in wrong. “And the whole thing was imple t] 

ould give instructions and then have to spend _ single evening I learned the secrets that turned 
nty minutes trying to explain them. I would” me into a very dynamo of ambition. I kn [ d d t C ti 
tate a letter and then have to write five more’ that I had at last found the road to Mastery n epen en orpora ion 

t -ublishe _ The Ind W 
Dept. L-12. 119 W. 40th St., New York 


explain the first one. I would try to explain Speech. I began to apply the principles at on ] 
idea to the Chief and would get so flustered and found that my words were electrifying pe 
it I couldn’t make myself understood at all. ple. I began to get things done. I began t 
my social life I became almost a hermit. We a new kind of ginger into my letter: 
ver went out because I was like a sphinx among memoranda, into my talks‘ with customers, at ( 
yple. I was the best listener you ever saw and with people in the office. In a little three minut 

vorst talker. talk with the Chief I nearly floored him with some 
“Well, when the Chief called me down that ideas that had been in my mind for years, but 

it was the ‘straw that broke the camel’s which I had always been afraid to mentior It 

’ It was the most humiliating experience I wasn’t long bef 

went through. I had been with the firm 8 and put at the city salesman’s desk. \ 
irs—was getting $40 a week—and was the how I made good. Seems almost like a drean 
ice ‘football.’ I went home that night deter- now. Then, a short time | 


I was taken off my old de 
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ater, I wa given 
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THE GREAT COMPANY 


The Hudson’s Bay Company 
“Honorable Merchants—Adventurers” 


“Contler Advent t f England, Trading into 
Hudsor Bay!”’ ‘ t tle mnferred by 
Charles II upon Companv eof ¢ , Men 

1670 sé er nd 

\ "he 
>I H | Cor 

lut I nterpri 
4G; r ( 
q ( | is grappled with 
tr ed ¢ natural 
lif \ vr England had t 
b he pathle nowy waste of the plain 
to tion point Mail a upplies f 
t posts made returr ads heavy 
M ug! rogres 
I I en distance 
b I t > Great 
C j 
W I th nd canoe 

1ward Forty slow miles 

‘ fron the los progress, but the “‘Gentlemen 
Adventurers” ther Today is a Be story. 
lransportatior vift and powerful. The Hudson’s 


B Cor fted through trials and triumphs 
i f haulage means 
nfidently selects its 


“Return Loads Will Cut 
Your Haulage Costs” 





HE OLDEST BUSINESS 


in America now chooses 


FEDERAL Trucks 


The Hudson’s Bay Company has had more than 
two hundred years of active experience in 
transportation. 


Its judgment of modern motor transports 
amounts to moral certainty. 


Its deliberate selection of Federal Trucks con- 
firms a fact that thousands of other discerning 
business institutions have recognized. | 
Federal Trucks of proved serviceabi/ity, fulfill 


every requirement of modern motor haulage. 


“* Federal Trafic News’’—a pubh- 
cation on modern motor haulage and 
its application to business will be sent 
free on request to responsible executives. 


Federal Motor Truck Company, Detroit, Mich. 
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S we look out across the e e e I { ( 

cues Britai—the Empire of Law. we; 

4 we looked across a wild and 4 s ed, Br [ 
ng sea of storm and chaos . ous et S 


vesterday 

engulfed 

the waves and Lempest 
yesterday the land of Draconian order 
Ss a seething rebellion Che 
tual Monarchy has collapsed likeea house of cards 
vast empire of Russia has crashed into chaos 
loday, as we look out across that vast and heaving 
it, there is one rock that stands amid the tem 
st, serene, inviolate and unmoved —that rock is 
sritain. That Tight Little Isle of a thousand years 
: thousand memories stands at the summit of 
r history, crowned by victory in the greatest strug 
of mankind. Ruling a quarter of the globe, and 
iding under the egis of her flag a third of the 
re human race, Britain, represents today the 
and most liberal empire that the world has 
She has survived from this war, and from 
her age-long struggle not by chance, but by the 
r of That 1 uncon 
ed because she is founded upon principles more 
iring than the rocky shores on which her island 


landmarks that 
sercne today ire 
ssia, 


maelstrom of 


ngest 


r seen 


law ation stands today 


gdom rests. 
nihilist, the anarchist, the Bolshevik and the 
tionalist, ¢!l alike, boast of their breadth, their 
tion and of their catholicity. But they are all 
o broad that they stand for nothing. The Brit 
rrow and firm in the right, remain when the 
for nothing are not even a 


Th 
i { 


road ones who stand 
ory 
Beyond the valor of her soldiers, the vigilance of 
sailors, the sagacity of her statesmen, Britain 
ids upon the power of law for her defense. Ger 
, crying out “ Necessity knows no law,” is swept 
uin, while Britain, standing by that law, remains 
When the American colonies fought the mother 
try, they fought to teach her her own basic prin 
of justice, which her pig-headed German king 
lorgotten 
William Pitt said, when the American colonies re 
1: “1 rejoice that America has resisted. . . . If 
mn should have a tyrant for a king, six 
ons of freemen so dead to all the feelings of 
ty. as voluntarily to submit to be slaves would 
instruments to make slaves of the rest.” 
nong the champions of American liberty, we 
not forget to include with such Patrick 
rv, Pitt, and Burke, and Fox, in the British Hous« 
ommons. 
he schism of Britain and America was merely a 
cal parting; underneath the two great peoples 
same spirit remained. When the time came for 
ratification of the Treaty of Versailles in 1783, 
in sent as a Commissioner to treat with Ben 
1 Franklin Richard Oswald, a man who had 
ed all his private wealth on the fortunes of the 
llious colonies. Europe looked on aghast, and 
imed, “It is not logical.” No, it was not logical, 
it was human. Benjamin Franklin and Richard 
ild, arranging the Treaty of Versailles, was not a 
ng of enemies, even though their countries had 
tht; it was the Old Gray Mother and her daughter 
ng hands again. 
1812 another unfortunate war arose between 
America. At that time England was 


this nati 


as 


1 al 


standi 
world. 


century ago it was Napoleon 


back 


British fleet. 
to search American ships for these deserters 


n, in desperate strait 


(meri 


By ARTHUR HUNT CHUTE 


ng, as she was a century later, between ! 

In the latter day it was the Empire of Germa 
Britain was fig 
was 


iLing 

needed to man 
Britain 
Frict 


to the wall. Every seaman 


There were many deserters. 


, tel 


the 
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was torce 


ion followed. 














cans often forget today that Britai s 
was searching her ships for men with which to free the wor 
from the autocracy of Napoleon 








Comrades 


of the Mist 


The mist and the night cai f aw 

The tanele of things t) perplex the d 
ind the big essentials stand out star 
For evervthing else is lost in the dark 


The sheer essentials bulk out clear 
: ; 
In shapes of confidence on 
; 





S ithoue tte d a 71 the } fle 
OF the } mist and ti eds 
The thundering, sundering seas have brought 


High souls together,—heroes who fought 
Under the compass of the same star, 


Through the wel 


The land has made comrades in trench and field 
Of men who fl } 17 
To protect the &% 


{nd vindicate righ 





bot ho soll r ‘ 
the land can be talked of; bu we 


Things of 
Of the mist and the night « 
Have seen vIsion dee per fhan S pee ; 

On horizons broader than words can reach 





We've seen Britain’s fleet riding side 
With America’s fleet on every 
Constant as stars in their steady patr 


, , 
Of the seven wide seas trom 


Silently watchful 
Bound by a duty 
Deeper than things that men can 
Deeper than bonds that men argue about 





That's the essential that bulks out 
When the mist and the night have swallowed the gear 
Of perplexing words, like the rigging 

That vision will stand though all else disappear 


sneer 


That vision ts one of the eternities 


Standing out of the mist on the Seven Seas 
For the Stars and Stripes and the Union Jack 


{dvance, t they never go back 


fight and sink;—bu , 
Louts K. ANSPACHER 


Copyright, 1919, National Committee 
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EDITORIAL 


Labor in Politics. 


HILE President Gompers of the American Fed- 

eration of Labor has gone to the International 

Labor Conference at Paris to work for the sepa- 
ration of the labor movement from political parties, del- 
egates have met in forty-five American cities to launch an 
American labor party At the New York convention a 
bombshell was thrown into the meeting by a delegate 
attacking the, “bureaucratic method” of appointing 
committees. ‘To my personal knowledge,” said James 
A. De Bell of the Cigar Makers’ Union, ‘this is about 
the twentieth time that New York labor has tried to 
start a political party, and it has always been captured 
by some crafty, slick traitor.” 

The workingman is waking up to the fact that he has 
been exploited by a few radical leaders for their own 
personal ends. Further evidence ot this is found in the 
General Electric strike at Schenectady. ‘How long,” 
asks Byron H. Parkhurst of the Drop Forgers’ Union, 
“will we walk the streets, run in debt for all we have 
saved, just for the pomp and glory ot a few would-be 
Socialist leaders?” A. W. Tucker, another dissatisfied 
striker, as reported in the local press, declared, “The 
idea of a strike at this time certainly originated in the 
minds of a few of our radical leaders, and was not the 
spontaneous and unanimous desire of the majority of 
the workers.” 

Charles M. Schwab says that labor should organize, 
but that “the organization and control of labor in indi- 
vidual plants and manufactories ought to be made rep- 
resentative of the people in those plants who know 
conditions; that they ought not to be controlled by some- 
body from Kamchatka who knows nothing about what 
the conditions are.” It is the radical agitators from 
the outside, on the testimony ot the workers themselves, 
who cause nine-tenths of all strikes. The General Elec- 
tric strike, costing the workers $500,000 a day, was the 
result of such outside interference. 

There are two sensible remedies. One is to have laws 
to prevent the calling of strikes till certain clearly de- 
fined efforts at conciliation have been made, so that the 
interests of the public will not suffer, as they always do 
from strikes and lockouts. Canada has such a law, 
which has worked satisfactorily. The other remedy is 
to make a strike vote a secret ballot under the direct 
supervision of public officials, as in the case of a public 
election. This will eliminate the element of intimidation 
in a packed meeting and more than any other thing will 
deprive the radical agitator ot his sway over the sober- 
minded workmen. 


How to Float the Victory Loan 


ERE is revealed the factor that will make certain 
the ready absorption of the new Victory Loan in 
April. The war is over, and patriotic zeal has 
yaturally somewhat abated, but the American people are 
not altogether selfish. If the bonds shall be given just 
enough of the investment quality to keep them from 
declining below par, they will be subscribed for eagerly 
by the public Secretary Glass disclosed openness of 
mind in promising to discuss the loan with the bankers 
and to profit by their advice. Out of the conference there 
will doubtless issue a sensible compromise. The bankers 
can be de pe nded on, in the future, as in the past, in the 
words of the Secretary, ‘‘to uphold the hands of the 
Government.”’ 

The cost of floating about $18,000,000,000 of Liberty 
bonds so far issued reaches the large aggregate of $30,000,- 
Of this sum, only a relatively small proportion was 
spent for engraving, paper and print. The chief expense 
was due to the official schemes for adveriising the loans. 
No money for this purpose was paid to the newspapers 
and other periodicals. They patriotically devoted count- 
less pages of valuable space to pushing the loans and 
made no charge. The Government could have saved the 
main part of the outlay in promoting the loans. It could 
have followed the example of shrewd and successful 
business men in Canada, where the war loans were adver- 
tised in the columns of reputable publications at regular 
rates and easily subscribed. 

Even though it had paid at a liberal rate for such adver- 
tisements these would have proved less costly and more 
effective than the multifarious expedients which were 
to. Among these were posters, pamphlets, 


000 


resorted 


folders, hand-bills, cards, auto markers, placards, pasters, 
Liberty Bell hangers, inserts, lantern slides, motion pic- 
tures, novelties, rubber stamps, Kaiser collars, armbands, 
billboard signs, foreign language appeals, electric signs, 

ckers, theater programs, transparency covers, window 





*‘Stand by the Flag: 
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No Privileged Class 


By THE HON. JAMES M. BECK 


E should enter into a great campaign of 

education to teach the manual toiler that 

we are all in the same boat, that he 
suffers worst from class antagonism, and that his 
material happiness depends not upon the artificial 
restoration of production, but its increase. We 
must teach him this elementary fact in political 
economy that his happiness depends not so much 
upon the amount of his wages as their purchasing 
power and that the latter is measured by the 
quantity produced. We must so govern that 
there is no privileged class in the nation and that 
all, capitalist and manual toiler alike, are but the 
different parts of an orchestra and that only by 
playing together as good musicians can the sym- 
phony of progress be played. 
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hangers and window displays. The fuss and litter con- 
nected with all this were immense. Could a great nation 
have done anything more undignified than to stoop to 
these catch-dollar devices which were an extravagance 
and a waste? Moreover, the appeals were so numerous 
and surfeiting that their effect was largely deadened. 


Confession 


HEN the proletariat took charge of Russian in- 

dustries, increasing wages to unheard-of pro- 

portions, shortening hours and adopting other 
regulations contrary to fundamental economic principles, 
every sane business man the world over knew Russian 
industry was doomed. 

As long ago as last December reports came from Russia 
showing that the socialization of industry was a complete 
failure. During 1918 the Government advanced more 
than 1,000,000,000 rubles to factories under its control 
to cover deficits. Technical experts expressed the opin- 
ion that the Bolshevists had crippled the nation’s in- 
dustries for many years to come. It took but a little 
longer for Bolshevism itself to acknowledge failure. 

In a recent speech to the Central Moscow Soviet, 
Trotzky confessed the economic system of Bolshevik 
communism was bankrupt, especially in relation to in- 
dustrial production, finance and the food question. He 
also declared the time had come to invite the excluded 
experts of “the middle class” to cooperate with them, 
although it is the middle class and all other holders of 
property that the Bolshevists want to wipe off the face 
ot the earth. 

There ought to be sufficient warning in this picture 
of Bolshevist injustice and bankruptcy for all the agita- 
tors and Socialists who are crying down the existing eco- 
nomic order in this country, and demanding that they 
shall try here the experiment which has been such a 
ghastly failure in Russia. 


The Plain People 


HE New York Times, an ardent supporter of Presi- 
dent Wilson and his policies, calls attention to the 
danger of misunderstanding arising from the 

President’s frequent use of the expression the “plain 
people,’’ as though the plain people were something 
apart from the Governments which represent them. 

For example, in proposing the League of Nations at 
the peace conference, Mr. Wilson said that ‘the select 
classes of mankind are no longer the governors of man- 
kind; the fortunes of mankind are now in the hands of 
the plain people of the whole world.” As the Times sug- 
gests, this “‘can only be justified in taking it in connec- 
tion with the President’s condemnation in the same ad- 
dress of a small coterie of civil rulers and military staffs” 
as the authors or the war. 

In the United States and every other democratic 
country government springs from the “plain people,” 
and representatives are responsible to the ‘“‘plain peo- 
ple” for the way they use their power. As the Times 
also points out, there are always “select classes of man- 
kind” among the “plain people” and Mr. Wilson him- 
self is a shining example of such leadership. 

Some detect a slight tendency on the part of the Presi 
dent to “play to the galleries,” in speaking so often of 
the “plain people” ot the whole world. 


In God We Trust’’ 


“| The Plain Truth 


TALY! Considering its wealth and resources 
nation made greater sacrifices in the war than It 
As Charles Evans Hugh es declared at a meet 
under the auspices of the Italy-America Society 
pay tribute to ltaly’s part in the war, “No nation s 
France was exposed to greater danger than that wi 
Italy faced in making her decision.”” When the wl 
weight of Austria was thrown against her Italy did 
flinch. The achievements of the two Italian naval 
cers who worked their way through mine fields and | 
entanglements into the harbor oi Pola and destroyed 
Austrian dreadnought is one of the most thrilling « 
sodes of a war filled with heroic deeds 
bution to naval construction and her achievements 
the air entitle her to great praise. Millions of Ital 
have comé to America, as a land of opportunity, an 
the war thousands of them served valiantly under 
Stars and Stripes. 


taly’s cor 


RADE! American business men were amaze 
few weeks ago when Secretary of Commerce Ri 
field declared that American business should hold | 
during the reconstruction period in Europe and all 
our allies to reestablish their industries and commer 
The Redfield idea awakened favorable response in Frai 
however, and the Paris dispatches indicate great concer 
there over America’s impatience to ‘return to business 
It is feared that an aggressive policy by American n 


ufacturers and business men will mean the exploitation 


of weak and bankrupt Europe. There is not the sl 
est danger of the American business man adopting rut] 
less commercial methods in export trade, but it is o1 





natural that business, which has expanded its operations 


at great expense in time of war, should try to keep 
just share of world trade. We have over a hundred mil! 
people who must be kept busy and whose needs must 
supplied. “Live and let live” is a good motto only wh 
it operates both ways. Secretary Redfield is more popu 
in France than in the United States. ‘‘Thereis a reas 


MMIGRATION! Alarmed at the prospect of a flo 

tide of European immigration after the peace treat 
has been signed, the American Federation of Lalx 
wants Congress to prohibit immigration for a peri 
of years. When it is recalled that the annual raté 
immigration in recent years was almost as large as 
rate at which our army in France will be returned, is t! 
alarm justified? During the war immigration dropp 
off entirely, so that we are now behind some three 
four millions. George N. Barnes, labor representat 
of the British Peace Delegation, says that Europ 
labor is strongly opposed to the measure propose 
the American Federation of Labor. One argument 
favor of such restrictive legislation would be the ter 
porary solution of the Japanese problem, in putting 
Japanese upon the same platform of exclusion with ot! 
peoples. The decision in the matter should not 1 
however, upon its bearing upon Japan or the attitud 


European labor to such restriction, but primarily upcr 


what is best for American labor and the expansio1 
American industry. 


AILURE! It is a curious fact that while coopera 


stores flourish in some countries, they have never 


succeeded here. When one considers the constant out 
against the grocer and butcher, it is rather strange t] 
cooperative efforts, directed against the exorbit 
charges ot the corner grocery and meat shop have alw 
failed. In March of 1916 the Interborough Raj 
Transit Company of New York City started a chaii 
cooperative stores to lower the cost of living for 
employees. After less than two years’ experience it 
been compelled to acknowledge failure of the sche! 
and to auction off to the highest bidder stocks of go 
to the value of $150,000. The stores sold the hig! 
grade of foodstufis, and although they condu 
demonstrations showing quality was superior and 
less than for similar lines of goods at local stores 
employees couldn’t be induced to patronize then 
sufficient numbers to make the cooperative effort p 
Among the reasons assigned for their failure wer 
credit and no free delivery. Possibly, also, their « 
petitors started a story that the company was profiteer 
at the expense of its emplovees, the untruth of wl 
would have been immediately apparent upon a ¢ 
parison of prices. Experiments in cooperative n 
chandising show that the American public 
warm up to the idea. 
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POPULATION 
40,165,219 
6,887,291 
4,806,661 
2,437,574 


INGOLSTADT KINGDOMS. 
i2 BAVARIA... 
‘|| 3. SAXONY 
4. WURTTENBERG 
GRAND DUCHYS 
5. BADEN 
6. HESSE 
7. MECKLENBURG- SCHWERIN 
8. SAXE-WEIMAR 
9. MECKLENBURG-STRELITZ 
10. OLDENBURG 


2,142,833 
1,282,051 
639,958 
417,149 
106,442 
483,042 
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OLD STATES OF GERMANY. 


POPULATION 
494,339 
278,762 
216,128 
257,177 
331,128 


DUCHYS. 
11. BRUNSWICK 
12. SAXE MEININGEN 
13.SAXE ALTENBURG 
14 SAXE- COBURG- GOTHA 
15. ANHALT 

PRINCIPALITIES. 
16. SCHWARZBURG ~ SONDERSHAUSEN 
17 SCHWARZBURG ~ RUDOLSTADT. 
18.WALDECK 61, 707 
19.REUSS:GREIZ (ELDER BRANCH) 72,769 
20.REUSS-SCHLEIZ~-LOBENSTEIN(YOUNGER BRANCH) 152,752 


21. SCHAUMBURG - LIPPE 46,652 
22 LIPPE 150,937 


89,917 
100, 702 
































Under the proposed new Constitution Germany is to be divided into several federated republics. 


and all privileges of birth are 
»ypular suffrage The 


are to have the same rights before the law, 


ment is to be a President elected by universal p« 


Chancellor 


All Germans 
The head of the govert with a map of the 
the President, state while Prus 


abolished yerman Empire 
, appointed by sia is greatly reduced in 











is to be responsible to the legislative chamber, which is to have power of dismissal. 


shows tha 


A comparison of this map 


many duchies: nd em all states are to be absorbed by the larger 


Portions m dAand B | nt 
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The Last Days of Fighting 


LIEUTENANT EDWIN RALPH ESTEP, U. S. A. Signal Corps, photographic 
Lieutenant Estep’s articles and photographs, as a 


Photographs by 
killed in 


section, action November 7, at Sedan. 


Leswie’s War Correspondent, were among the features of the paper prior to his 


entrance into the service. 
by courtesy of the U. S. Signal Corps and 


copyrighted by the Committee on Public Information. 


to him 


These, taken during his last days, are credited 


February 15, 19/9 





































A lieutenant of the S. O. S. who didn’t know 
that Major Charles L. Sweeney, 318th 
Infantry, 80th Division, was about to 
take Farm d’Isly from the Germans, 
took a motorcycle trip on the wrong 
road to Sommauthe. He was 
plucky, however, and later came 
back for his side car,which he had 
left in his hurried trip across 
country. In the action at 
Sommauthe Major Sweeney 
exposed himself enough to 
have been shot a thousand 
times if the German machine- 
gunners and snipers had 


only been better shots. 


Lieutenant D. K. Laub, for- 
merly city editor of the Detroit 
News, and later of Company 
“A,”’ 318th Infantry, in the sup- 


port line of advance at Sommauthe. 








—— 
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Major Charles L. Sweeney, West Point graduate, mil 
lionaire, enlisted in the Foreign Legion in 1914 and won 
the Croix de Guerre before transferring to the U. S. 
A great fighter 


service. resourceful and pressing. 




















Colonel F. B. Terrell, ma- 
chine-gun officer 6th Divi- 
sion, reconnaissance officer 
for the First Corps, looking 
into a house for boches, 
at Boult-aux-Bois, Ardenness. 












































Colonel C. M. Mitchell, 318th Infantry, takes a look at the 
coordination of artillery from a funk hole on the front line. 


Brigadier-General George S. Simonds and Major-General George L. Read looking over a German 
armored car, captured by the 27th and 30th Divisions near Bellicourt during the October fighting. 
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The Restlessness of the Veteran 


By BRUCE BARTON 


“VERY man has two businesses in these piping days of reconstruction—his own 

4 regular concerns, whatever they may be, and the much more fascinating busi 

ness of running an employment office for returning young men. From _ the 

rmy, and from Washington, and the shipyards and munition factories one or more of 

them come to my office almost every day looking for a handle by which to take hold of 

the world anew. And their problems and their point of view I have found intensely 
teresting. 

Generally speaking, there seem to be just two classes of them. The first consists of 
hose who head straight back for the old job, or who have a pretty definite notion about 
the direction in which they wish to turn; and this class, of course, includes the great 

ijority. But now and then one finds a stray representative of the other class—a de 
mobilized young man stirred by a certain restlessness, a kind of spiritual {Bolshevisn 

levil-may-care attitude that has been so common in soldiers after other wars. And 
me can not help wondering whether the size of this second class is likely to be augmented 
if the period of demobilization is prolonged. 

Recently two such restless spirits have crossed my own horizon. <A young lieuten 
vhom I have known for a number of years dropped in last week to talk about the futu 
He is a college man and his work before the war had brought him good success. I 

agined, of course, that he would be entering the old office at once. To my surpris¢ 
e expressed far different views. 

Phey’ll never get four walls around me again,” he exclaimed with a swinging ges 
ture. ‘I’ve had a taste of what it means to do big things out-of-doors, and I won’t go 

k inside. I can do something better. You have no idea how I pity you fellows who 
ire cooped up here in little offices, wearing your lives out in one unvarying job.” 

That sounds fine,”’ I answered. ‘“‘I’ve felt that way myself sometimes. But what’s 






the plan?” 
I haven’t any plan,” he confessed cheerfully. ‘‘ Plans are a nuisance, anyway. All 
| know is that somewhere there’s a fine constructive outdoor job for me, and I mean to 


keep roving until I find it 

\s he started to go out I tossed one unpleasant little remark after him. 

‘Don’t forget one thing,” I said. ‘* After the Civil War the whole country was simply 
overrun with tramps.” 

He wheeled about with a startled expression, and I could see the suggestion had 
called up a train of pictures that were not good to look upon. Then with a wave of his 
hand and a smile he turned again and went his way; nor have I seen him since. 

he other restless spirit is the younger brother of a very warm friend of mine. I met 
my friend at the club and he was obviously perturbed. 

“I’m worried about Joe,” he confessed. ‘‘Dreadfully worried. You know he went 
across as an ambulance driver when the war was young, so he has been away from busi- 
ness for more than three years. I supposed, of course, he would be eager to get back 
to a job again, and I have been lining up two or three good possibilities so that they 

ould be ready for him as soon as he stepped off the boat. 

“But the war has changed him, somehow; I don’t quite understand it. He just can 

ot seem to interest himself in going back to work. I sent him over to the vice-president 

i concern that wants to put five young fellows into its sales department right away 
rhe business is growing by leaps and bounds; it’s the kind of an opportunity that I 

ould have loved at Joe ’s age And he is a good salesman, too; at least, he was when 
he left for France. But he went down to that interview like a man starting for the 
tist 
he vice-president was pleased with him, and asked him to come again the next day 
ra further talk. But Joe did not keep the appointment. When I took him to task his 
ide was really pitiable 
‘Don’t abuse me, Ed,’” he begged. ‘‘‘I know I’m acting like a darn fool, but I 
nply can’t help it. You can’t realize how a man feels who has been through what I’ve 
een through. Compared with war all this business of making things and selling them 
eems, somehow, dreadfully futile. Perhaps later things will look different to me, but 
now I’m in no mental condition to go to work; and I know it.’”’ 

Lest possibly I be misunderstood, let me repeat that I do not cite these incidents as 

pical; I know well that they are not. The great majority of men who come back are 

ger enough to be settled again. In every large oflice which I have visited recently I 

ve seen lieutenants and ensigns and captains bending over their desks, side by side 

th men in civilian clothes, and nothing but their uniforms to indicate that they had 
er been away. Yet there is in every army a certain proportion of men for whom the 
eadjustment to peace conditions is so difficult as to be almost impossible. To those 
oung men, however few or many of them there may be, we owe a special duty. For the 
restlessness that follows wars is no new thing in history. It is epidemic, and a certain 
roportion of men can no more escape it than they can escape the grippe 

‘hat restlessness in the period following the Revolution was a matter of grave con 

n to the constituted authorities. Discipline was more lax in those days; industry 

is not equipped to absorb a large number of men readily, and many of those who had 

sught their country’s battles felt themselves not sufficiently cared for on their return 
\ group of such spirits assembled one day in Concord, and Loammi Baldwin, the dis 
verer of the apple which bears his name, was sent to deal with them 





‘May it please Your Excellency: (he reported to the Governor) “I arrived in Con 
rd about 10 o’clock this morning & found about 70 men assembled at the Court House 
inder Arms and as it was very rainy suppose that a no. had taken shelter in the neigh 
ring houses. Was informed that a Large and respectable body Consisting of Commit 
es from about 26 or 27 towns in this county had assembled at Browns Tavern Concord 
d then adjourned to the Meeting house where they chose a Committee to confer with 
he insurgents to know of them their complaints and what they wanted 
‘The number of insurgents have been increasing during the whole day; about 3 
Clock a company from Worcester of about 90 men on horseback & Chief of them 
\rmed, Drums Beating &c. moved with solemn pace by Jone’s Tavern where Court were 
dinner in order to join the Mob on the Green before the Court house but the Com- 
inder of the Compy from Worcr County hearing Nathon Smith of Shirly a person 
sutlawd who seemd a leader among the Middlesex Insurgents declare aloud that every 
erson who did not follow his Drum & joined the Regulator in two hours should be drove 
t of Town at the Point of a Bayonet let them be Court, Town Council or who ever else 
his he did with high oaths and impracation and who ever should be left would be monu- 
1ents of Gods Sparing mercy &c &c upon which the Worcester leader stoped & told 


Smith that he ould eve }O I ne el \ 
wards did and united forces and at this time are . ‘ 
marched over to Show themselves to the Court ar eturne e gre R 
‘Cannot write the confusion is incessant 
‘I am with every Sentament of esteem and Regard Your | 
* Nos Obedient & 
‘Very Humble 
‘Servi 




































































LoAMMI BALDWIN 

‘Concord 6 oClock P. M 

“Sept. 12-1786.” 

Loammi Baldwin’s difficulties seem to have heen of short 
duration; at least the histories bear no record 
of serious trouble he nation was young 
there were few industries, there was rich 
land to be had for the asking, and old 


General Prosperity ironed out the per 
plexities of demobilization The same 
conditions took care of the aftermat! & 
of the War of 1812, and resulted in the es 
great flow of immigration into th » 
Mississippi Valley The ciose ol the 


Civil War, howey 
pretty much taken up; industr 
closer knit, and, in spite of the large 


expansion following 186s, tho 


r, found the new lands 








sands of young men whom the 
struggle had uprooted, roamed 
the country, assuming 
the veteran’s right to collect 
a living trom the world until 
such time as he should find 
a job to suit his fancy. The 
epidemic of tramps which 
resulted is well remembered 
by those who were children 
at that time 

Industrial conditions 
vary, but human nature 
remains pretty much the 
same; and it is altogether 
likely that we shall see 
nore evidence of this 
ifter - the - war restless 
ness in young men be 
fore we are fully settled 
down into our old 
routine again. It will 
make for peace of mind 
on our part and for 
helpfulness toward 
them, if we remember t 
that such restlessness is 
merely the chemical prod 


uct ol 


about 


var’s reaction o1 
certain youthful natures, a 
thing very old in history 
calling not for impatience 
or rebuke but for Ss) mpathy 
and understanding 

\ second fact which, it seems 
me, we ought to look frankly in the 
face is this—that the period following 
t great war is invariably a time ol 
seeming let-down in ideals, a time 
of disturbing revelations when all 
that is most unpleasant in human 
nature comes inevitably to the sur t 
face. We like to think of the Revolu 
tion as hav ing led us at once into the be 
Promised Land, wherein the fathers of » 
our nation worked harmoniously in an 





atmosphere of high idealism to estal lish 
liberty on firm foundations \s 
matter of fact, it led us to the very 


Continued 
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‘You can’t realize how a man feels who has been through what I 
through. Compared with war all this business of making things and sel 
seems somehow dreadfully futile Perhaps later things 

me; but right now I’m in no mental condition to go to wor 
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How to Use that Hun Helmet 
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Carried in your auto it makes a good 
bucket for filling your radiator or carry- 
ing gasoline when your tank goes dry. 
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Fitted out with a roof its 
new occupants pronounce 
it a satisfactory bird house. 
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A member of the window washing 
fraternity has plugged the air holes, 
torn out the lining, and makes his 


new pail serve a useful purpose. 


A place 
and serving a use- 


ful 


MMMO 


By attaching a brace it makes a perfectly 


good three-passenger car of the nursery auto. 


purpose at last 
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PHOTOS BY KADEL & BERBERT 
This little girl wanted Santa Claus to bring her a tub in which to 
wash her doll’s clothes, but she was satisfied with brother’s trovhv. 
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in the sun 
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As a paint pot it has but 
one objection—it is not 
flat enough on the bottom. 























This woman hopes the German who formerly owned 
her new kettle is in as warm a place as his headgear. 








Dobbin doesn’t care if 
SSeS his new drinking cup 
was made in Germany. 
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A shoemaker uses his souvenir of 
Chateau-Thierry to support the con 
tainer for his varied assortment of nails 
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Here is one of many 
ways in which it can be 


used in the country 
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When Shakespeare wrote: ‘To what 
base uses we may return, Horatio,” 
he wasn’t thinking of a Hun helmet 


serving as a cuspidor in a saloon. 
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He doesn’t have to borrow mother’s coal hod 
now that brother has brought a new toy. 
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Paris Still Enjoys President Wilson 








Photographs by HELEN JOHNS KIRTLAND 


LESLIE’S Staff Correspondent 
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Under the caption, “‘Sur 
prises of Photography: the 


tli 


Two Presidents in Paris,” | \ 
the French publication, \ 
Le Rire, prints the above \ 
cartoon. ‘‘In photography \ 
a great deal depends on \ 
where one stands,”’ says \ 
“Jimmy” Hare, and it \ 


took a real photographer 
to get the picture at the 


right, considering the roll \ 
ing barrage that preceded \ 
. N 

the presidents as they N 
’ N 

went forward into action. \ 


Safe behind the “flesh 


wall,” no ordinary sniping 


V4 


photographer could get 





withinrangeofthecarriage. 
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This French boy waited 


for hours on this vantage 





point for a glimpse of 
‘“Le President Veelson 



































Long before the President appears on his trips 
about Paris the crowd begins to search out the 
best seats in the orchestra. They waited in 
rain or shine until his carriage had passed 
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Moroccan guard for President Wilson. 








The standard decoration of Paris streets for many 
miles on the route from Murat Palace to the Ho- 
tel de Ville, where the President became a citizen 
of Paris and received the freedom of the city. 
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Four Years of Agony in Strasbourg 
| 
As LESLIE’S goes to press, a Berlin dispatch tells of the dangerous wounding in the recent Spartacides riots at Bremen of LOWELL 
THOMAS, author of this article and a Lesiir’s Staff Correspondent. He was shot just below the heart while defending himself against 
a mob. Mr. THOMAS’S photographs have been appearing in LESLIE'S regularly. Formerly he was a Professor at Princeton University. 
RAN into four Amer! ( 1 O Nave bee ~ Seren center just like when you bend piece of cardh 
here in Strasbourg throug! ir vears of the wat - Pee double. All the stores sell patent compounds for clea 
One is an [rishm: n ) ame ot SQ shirts and shoes made of paper Books 
Dwyer. This Germar r- of sawdust cements issued also on how to make home-made s|! 
read and potatoes has pulled forty pounds w* out of paper. The worst trouble with 


of flesh off his frame, and he 
he skeleton my medi o-roommate at colleg 
had standing in one corner of our det 


One of the other three is his business a 


inds me o 


CL 


sociate Johnson vho seems LO h ¢ 
been more successful at getting an egg 
or two smi geled il to Strasbourg DS 
the countrs folk, ind his healt! asi 
fered so much The other two are 


Mr. and Mrs. Butler 
I dined with Mr. and Mrs. Butler 


Yllltttltlldttny, 
tt Ws <F 


Ja 
sda 


last evening Thev told me some 
curious things about life in Strasbourg 
during the war All of these people 
vere kept here as prisoners and no 
llowed to return to America or even go 
oO other part of Germany, because 


his city was regarded as a fortress 
Mrs. Butler told me they were forbidden 


to speak either English or French even in N 
their own home, and they were forced to obey N 
because they knew their servants might re : 

Xs 


Z 
Z 
Z 
y ’ 
Z 
Z 


m in order to get the reward offered 


ope iking ol the cost of living, she said that 
before the war it cost them about 15,000 or 16,000 marks 
the equivalent of $4000, to run their home and buy food. 


Since 1914 she said it had increased to over 50,000 marks, 
or more than $12,000. Milk was so scarce that, even 
among the well-to-do, groups of three families usually 
combined and bought a cow. For an ordinary bovine 
they had to pay 3000 marks, $750. It cost 6 marks, 
$1.50 per day, to feed the cow, which gave about eight 
quarts of milk a day, when it wasn’t dry. Of that, two 
quarts went to the man who took care of it, and each of 
he three families got a like amount. 

During the last year the people of Strasbourg were cut 
down to one egg a week, when any were obtainable at all 
rhey were allowed one and one-half pounds of sugar a 
month, except ‘during canning season, when that was 
raised to four pounds The potato ration was six 
pounds a week per person. The bread everyone was 
inder governmental super- 
Che ingredients were a flour made of reeds which 
grow along the streams in Alsace, dried and milled into a 
powder and mixed with dried turnip flour; 75 per cent. 
ran and n ; per cent. whole wheat 


orced to use was all made 


ISION 


ill sweepings, 
nour, 10 per cent 


oO sawdust 


seaweed and a large quantity 
which was put in to 

tretch” the flour Mr. Johnson RAW aanngs 
told me that at least one-fourth of the be 
time the bread was delivered, to rich 
th maggots in it 
result of the fact that it was 


extreme ly d 


> 
a 
~~ 


poor alike 


o bake it through. 





He said if you threw a chunk of ’ 

ré 1 against the wall it vould stick ; 
re like putty with water dripping : 
of it a 
That is the kind of st cl Ve 


id to exist on.’ added Jol sO N 


is not surprising that one would 


r scores of coflins bei gy carr N 
yg the streets every day S 
In place of coffee we | e be N 
sing chicor icorns an l oO ( N 
ley In all ‘the less expens! N 
Is of cigars only the rappe — ae 
d be ol toba co, and the remal { KW SS 
from rose busl | a 
cay om rose bushes, ¢ hestnut ind oak trees. Pipe Wg etl ' 
garette tobacco was made from the same materials. — 
ers suddenly found themselves afflic ted with stoma h The bridge near Strasbourg. The first point to be occupied 
1 severe headaches For along time we didn’t on the Rhine was Strasbourg. The girl in the foreground 
oa oe _ is Miss Margaret Wilson, the daughter of the President 
th = 1 +} ' : : 
( IS¢ as, and nis imitation tobacco who was one of the first Americans to reach the Rhine. 
1 the health of the soldiers at the front as 
‘ f the civilian populatio: a . — 7 
-@ vian populatio made of paper without any elastic in them, and a wooden 
‘ l rticles of food been issued throug] ollar Che former cost me $4, the suspenders $1.50, 
wo bh 1 r¢ tributing entral hut article t} - t j 
egg | is iting ‘centrals,’ but articles iIthough they are not worth an obsolete Napoleon copper 
of « y annarel lo he ahtaine ' , nti i i i 
g ap| ( be obtained on card. We — centime, and the collar, which is made of a very thin 
( ) ( ( Lhe i vear tWo palrs ol strip ol maplewood covered with a light brown stain, 
it all } llar 1 tw t ‘ 7 } 
| sur collars, and two cost seventy-five cents. If rolled up tight the latter snaps 
e 1e for winter in two. I carried the shirt in a package under my arm 
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That the ancient problem of Alsace-Lorraine which has 
troubled authorities on international law for the last century 
has at last been solved, so far as Alsace is concerned, was 
demonstrated when the veteran regiments of France led by 
Field Marshal Petain made their official entry into Stras 
bourg. The event was marked by the tremendous enthusi 
asm of the inhabitants, who, though they have been under 
German rule for the past forty-eight years, never gave up 
hope that France would some day retake the stolen lands 


up one or two suits, for which the government would pay 
no higher than 20 marks ($5). Then the distributing 
bureaus would sell them out for from $25 to $50.” The 
suit Mr. Johnson had on when I was talking to him was 
one he had worn for four years and had had turned 
wrong side out by a tailor. 

An enormous amount of paper has been used in the 
manufacture of suits, shoes and other garments. He 
took mé@ into a number of stores and showed me these 
things, and I bought a paper shirt, a pair of suspenders 
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nd when I got to the hotel I discovered I had bent the 
bosom in such vay that there was a crease across the 


y being paid in shoes, butter, eggs or fl 

N Even then it was impossible to get a s 

* factory garment, and it cost from $50 to § 

; to have an old suit turned wrong sid 
mmc and altered 


TI, 
—- * Way 
Wo 


> ve 
_ war. 
« 


suits made of paper fiber is that they r 
at the seams and get sort of doughy if 
in the-rain. All adults were require: 
NN return their wornout shoes to the gov« 
N ment, and then they were cut up andn 
into slippers and shoes with wooden s 
for children. Hanan, the New \ 
shoe firm, has a branch store he 
and it seems curious to look ir 
windows and see nothing but tl 
ridiculous paper boots 
Dwyer told me that if any 
went to a tailor and ordered a suit 
clothes, made to order, before 
l’rench arrived the other day, the t 
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would first of all demand a cash payn 
cost of the suit in adv: 


the remail 


of one-half the 
Then he would insist ‘on 


Imported wines and liquors have 
unobtainable since 1916, and domestic 
advanced [in price] at least 600° ¢. 

The German people as a whole, from all I gather 
feel that they lost the war because their allies | 
down on them and because of the pig-headed mistak« 
of some of their leaders. But they claim their ov 
armies have never been beaten, and the majorit 
them evidently are in a sullen, stubborn and anythi 
but docile frame of mind. 
heard to remark before the evacuation of Strasbourg 
‘Don’t be tod enthusiastic in your welcome to tl! 
French! In a few years we'll be back again!”’ Of cours 
that was an idle threat, but j 
which would not have existed if the war h: 
another month. If you have read General Pershing 
report you will see that if the Germans | 
the armistice their armies would have been smashed 1 
pieces within a few days, and Germany would have be: 
invaded. It is unfortunate that that did not happe 
and it remains for the Allied Governments to make 
for this at the peace conference 

Both Dwyer and Johnson are keen polit 


wines hi 








Officers were frequent 
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it indicates a state of mi 


id gone on! 


1ad not sig 





observers, and as the Government stopped the 

factory when it put the ban on 

manufacture of all luxuries, 

spent their time watching 

events, although they had to be « 

ful not to voice their own opinio 

I am going to let Mr. Johnson t | 

ou the story of what took place 

Germany which led up to the abr | 
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N 
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most of 


termination of the war 
“The people of 
duped into believing that they ha 


Germany we! | 
fight for self-defense,” he s | 
| 
| 
| 





“They were educated to believe t! 
they were waging a war against Eng 
land, primarily, because England 
attempting to stifle Germany con 
mercially. Up until last spring t! 
were practically unanimous and abs 
lutely positive they would win 
President Wilson and Amer! 
changed their minds. 1| 
“At the outbreak of hostilities the plan of the Gern 
High Command was not to strike France through B 


1] 

| 

| 
gium. The peoples of the Allied countries have long | 
marveled at the phenomenal and heroic resistance 
the tiny Belgian army of 80,000 or so men against \ ' 
vast Hun hordes. I would not minimize the g \ 
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achievement of the Belgians nor detract one sins 
mite from the glory which is rightly theirs. But I 
lieve I am right when I say that the blow at Belgi 
was merely a feint. I have heard this said hundreds 
times by German officers. 

‘The plan of the German staff was to feint thro 
Belgium in order to draw the French army and 
British ‘contemptible’ little force as far nort 

Continued on page 23 
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Switzerland Welcomes U. S. Prisoners 


Photographs. by LOWELL THOMAS, LEs.ie’s Special Correspondent 
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Over 700,000 repatriates and prisoners have passed through Basle, Switzerland, en route from Germany to 
France, but none were ever given such a great reception by the Swiss as the American soldiers from the prison 
camps of Germany. Although different groups of Swiss Red Cross girls alternate in meeting the trains bring 
ing prisoners, all of them insisted on working at the stations the day that the Americans came through 


United St i n, though born in 

Germany. HismotherisFrench. Mr. 
Most of the Americans in German prison camps did not get an opportunity to return to France until three Ziesenias represented the Baruct 
weeks after the signing of the armistice. The American Red Cross with the cooperation of the Swiss Gov- Bros., New rk bankers, in Paris 
ernment brought them from the cages at Stuttgart and Mannheim on a special train. Their first stop Otto was the most enthusiastic person 
outside of Germany was Basle, where they were welcomed by the whole population of the city and given in the great crowd which welcomed 
a real Thanksgiving feast by the American Red Cross, as well as new overcoats, shoes and underwear. the returning American prisoner 
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Ban Johnson—TZhe Roosevelt of baseball 


By EDWIN A. GOEWEY 


















YRON BANCROFT JOHNSON President of the America! ‘ ( 9) I { } 
League is the Theodore Roosevelt of the baseball world In ipply ere ( Ie ul } 
ing this title to him I do so in all sincerity, after several years of YS é Yo R 
ersonal acquaintar eship and a clos¢ study of the man ind kis methods Base ll is 
om the day that he made his déb in the arena of major | igue yaseball honest metho ) | 
But. being both aggressi ind successful, Johnson has made enemi le 
te a numbe of them nd these have applied to him es ot er é ‘ ‘ | 
one the writer has used However, even these admit LZ He yg pe ! 
ne is one ol the bigge sti men evel enrolled ] pro ne 
‘ting America’s national pastime, and one whose career 1 he F é ( 
endeavor 1s punctuated, at ire ( inter | I i Xpire r é ‘ 
ords of successful achievement B y ‘ \ f 
Today baseball ls j Ist emerging trom one ol the most 1 ' At tl m¢ e N 
ng periods in its history, but, according to current plete possession 0 ‘ 
lications, appears to be upon the threshold of a season ettorts ere é 
unprecedented prosperity However, the channel of the pre The le g New \ 
rough which the sport must be piloted in the next ring to Ban’s effo Ar l 
or two is not all clear There are dangerous rocks scheme.” (nother \ ‘ 
e avoided, but if the passage 1s I ide 1 Ie it WI sul ( Natk I ‘ 
don Well, Johnson o é 
et procur¢ rs r 
\ egan operati Ke 
| ~ 
ere SX 
ir ne ) ) { ‘ i 
) superk r 
go makes this st ( { gre N 


BYRON BANCROFT BAN JOHNSON 





Os 
( Wi ern Br sh, ho knew basebal oOltics Ss no r lo é F ) [ 
I id both plaved the game e lots of the mut and afterward was recognized generall I ( etroy s H eve ( I 
ive city. In their schooldays Taft was third base brains "of the National, was in the habit of shift é le to obt e gro | ers neces 
he Mt Auburn tean nd Joh vere ( pi ers between the two teams he controlled Finall Sal to make I el I ‘ t iror s 
Oo S K on the nine representing Avond | Johnson calle la halt and Brush determined to depos ol i led secur ne I ened The opel 
he latter perio ed h the Marietta Collez club the fighting | id of the Western; but when the show ing o! the seaso I J vith ¢ ryt £ 
1 till late is sp rting ed yr ol Cincint lown”’ came Johnson had six vote out ol eight and lesired norougnhil y ene Ln N ( 
me} ( practi ill forced Br sho ol! the league was alter peace ove ( y 
Something ove enty ears ago Johnsor is Pr hat Jol SO yrmec 1 ne Ame org Z ( igreem<¢ ~ oe ( ( ‘ Ne 
t ol the Western Li igue wnen John | Brush late Johr Sol nd Brus! co ed ene Cs | Na \gre \\ ‘ ! 


ner of the New York Giants vas head ol the Cn vhen the | ( Mm me riti il, and the memb«e the National Commiss yNSis g | resi H. ( 


The American in Foreign Trade 


By EDWARD PRIZER, President Vacuum Oil Company 
































UST befor the r | hared the gx hetter than thos 
Di ol crowded oce liner wi Os ; sii 
“ an intelligent German nd both o ¢ g y op | 
being interested in foreign trade etho g mn hings are 
isc s bout he 1 er | ) ¢ r¢ elv s 
I nating to me \) ( g res S \ I 
hin orth rep t empt t 
SO ypl al of ne 0 | < g 
erican in fore! I ( ‘ ‘ , trod e yg 
1 of his. a merchar | I S ¢ r 
n South America gray 
ed > vith | ) 
ght open up s he f progress he A 
le SS XLENSIVE rel ( I g 
inul l of cotto \ i (rer [ I v 
price nd qualities ( ( 
con ons hich Kk ig r 
| 
solutely essential for eigi It ‘ 
considered b the S } wr 
\ j I Ts is Oo l m \ r 
some to agrec ik g I I 
| finally, in disgust, he went to Europ | ) g | 
th his draft on London for £30,0 t 1 7 
por ket still unexpende 1, and is ’ 1S¢ (je } 
nsequence, the chance of a materia , : making ; 
tlet for American cotton goods through . - enough to be re y tr Ol 
was lost forever j j ‘ ! y { } 
his incident is typical of the attitude volte g t engine « 
the American manufacturer He Secdten cs ie Wan t | \ ‘ ; e. | 
ualizes ipreign trade ! he terms of houses at Kobe, Japan } } ‘ 
ne trace In this country there is an nd less efflicie machine t} | ’ \ 
elligent and flexible market Users consider with open minds uut the essential f : he Gert 
products offered them which differ from those hitherto purchased, the interior lw et uj \ 
nd if it can be shown that they are better in quality, more isted he seaboat his ‘ 
rviceable in use and really che iper in co all conditions cont { reaue hs I S \ re 
lered then purchase ind use follow. In toreign countries, howd his pro _ foreig | 
er. there is behind the user centuries of custom and prejudice Somehxc or hye he A 
He resents changes and makes them only with much reluctance ea that Eng : ( 
He knows what he wants and he insists upon having it. Therefore no reas hy his labels sh 
LO ¢ it vor to introduce in suc h markets what the seller wants to or h his ( sing | 
pply ig il vhat he user wi ( to pu hase is almost his gon i | 
pelessly uphill proposition, notwitt iding the certainty that EDWARD PRIZER ( j 
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Norman Hapgood’s Page 
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On this page Mr. Hapgood presents bi-weekly his views of 
and social and political tenden- 
Quite often Mr. Hapgood’s opinions 


public events, public men 
cies of the times. 


Dollars and Sense 


S' YMETIMES it seems as if the greatest evil in the 
X world were lack of faith \t other times it seems 
lack of brains. Often the two are one. My own enthu 
siasm over the Sermon on the Mount has nothing to do 
with st ay or religious ethics. It is founded merely 
mn the view that Jesus was the safest practical statesman 
on record i is the dislike inspired by his doctrines in 
all Christian countries that menaces the world today 
and makes it probable that the nations cannot recover 
from their debauch. If they had either faith or the kind of 
intelligenc e that is related to faith they could recover soon 
und go ahead of the highest point they have ever reached. 

No document printed since the armistice has been more 
impressive than the open letter to Colonel House sent 
by Dr. Walther Rathenau, head of the General Electric 
Berlin. With a little imagination it is easy 
to understand the picture he paints of Ludendorff’s 
boundless power and the chained and helpless feeling of 
If our country were in as desperate 
i struggle, with as much at stake, the same subserviency 

i successful general could be created here. Even re 
unthreatened as we have been, free thought 
ost disappeared during the war. I hear that the city 
Rochester is still barking savagely at me because the 
idence I brought back from France did not happen to 
ith the outlet that the audience desired for its 
emotions. A Southern lady in a New York audience 
nearly bit my head off because I pointed out the leniency 
of Lincoln’s policy toward the South. She thought my 
comparison implied an analogy between the Germans 
and the Confederates, and was not mollified even when 
I said that as the Northerners did most of the invading, 
ind also bossed reconstruction, it was they more than 
the Southerners who were charged with atrocities; though 
to be sure the New York Times and other “patriotic” 
they now make against the 


( ompany ol 


the German masses 


n e and 


igree W 


; 
papers did make every charge 


Germans 
The most important part of Dr. Rathenau’s letter is 
this: ‘‘Germany was always a jeopardized country. 


Seventy million persons have grown on a territory that 
in feed thirty millions. 

Our foreign trade is shaken to its foundations. We 
lose Alsace, with its petroleum and potash, and Lorraine 
with its ores. Our colonies are in danger. No important 
raw material is left us, except coal. We are deeply 
in debt, and we have no material to work with. Over our 
heads hangs the danger of a huge war indemnity. 

‘Why do I tell you th is, aS you know it? 








Not for the purpose of begging for compassion and 
recy, but in o1 vdes LO spe ne : responsibility that never 
1 on earth before since the existence of a human 
1 that will never exist agalr 
WI s that responsibility? It is not to the German 
p maril but to the world 
in these days isions are being which decide 
e of hu or centurie Wi ilson has spoken 
) hat earthly power fi never before dare | to realize 
Peace, reconciliation justice nd freedom for all. May 
God grant that his words come true 
If they do not, then will b« ulfilled the old Sibylline 
ing handed down to us | Plutarch ‘Victory will be 
il also to the VICLOr : li Lne come true, a new era 
| be given to the world and the unutterable sacrifices 
of the war will not have been in \ 
nat the cold, absolute { t Ss set cle irly by an\ 
ers evoid of passion lo in Germany will bx 
nail s tion to the future ince 1 ill mean the 
ed d organization Ol | rope ol cal 1 eco 
No high moralit is require Oo act generousl 
No g is require eXce enlightened 
o higher consideration is required than 
yn in dollars; the strongest argument is the 
y f experience id common senst 


Epigrams of Lenin 


abege- \ | is being helpe lout by fable 
— « he tendency toward epigram that h 


T 
tr 


I ik 

I When people began Lo spe: 

revolution in Germany, he sai ‘This is February 
October; NKerensk oO Lenin.” lso: ~s made 
on in Russia with German money. I will 


with Russian money 





“all power to the Soviets” is also sup- 
posed to be his. Certainly it was in one of his signed 
statements that he declared: ‘“‘We are not afraid of our 
mistakes.”’ A different quality from any of these, be- 
cause primarily amusing, is this: “In a hundred who are 
called Bolsheviks, there are one true Bolshevik, thirtv- 
nine scoundrels, and sixty fools.”’ 


Exit Drink 


OW that the United States is committed to national 

prohibition much eloquence is being spilled against 
it. National prohibition by constitutional amendment 
is in part the natural result of failure to respect the laws 
of those States which were trying the prohibition experi 
ment. The shipping by express companies of liquor into 
prohibition States excited great indignation for many 
years in those States and lent vigor to the movement 
for a constitutional change. Also the ease with which 
residents of certain prohibition States were able to get 
liquor across the border, as along the line between Kansas 
and Missouri, was another cause, although one that 
could not we'l be avoided. The war, with its spectacle 
of saving sugar and grain on the table to put it into 
alcoholic drink, was another impetus. We are now 
committed not to such an experiment as an ordinary 
law gives us, but to prohibition unless it fails so com 
pletely to give satisfaction that its opponents can be 
come strong enough to amend the Constitution or abolish 
it. If it is enforced, as Federal laws are likely to be, the 
saving will be immense; in actual food saved, in dimin- 
ished idleness, inefficiency, disease, and crime. What 
we know little about is the other side of the ledger 
account. We know, beyond cavil, that the American 
Saloon is a destructive institution; that the treating 
habit is an invitation to over-drinking; and that the 
stronger drinks are nearly always abused. Also we know 
that in France, once the type of moderate and genial 
drinking, the habit and the traffic have gotten out of 
hand and become a national curse. We know that in 
England the working man in 1917 refused prohibition, 
principally on the ground that his lunch would not be 
much of an entertainment without his beer. The Scan- 
dinavian countries have made experiments in reducing 
and directing the consumption of alcoholic drinks, but 
neither side in the fight over prohibition in this country 
took the trouble to familiarize our voters with the re- 
sults. In fact it may be said that prohibition was in the 
main the logical answer to our complete failure to deal 
with the Saloon evil, in its immediate aspects, in its use 
by the brewers to stimulate consumption, in its relation 
to other vices, and in its‘relation to politics. Such is the 
law of popular government. If the leaders of opinion 
do not show the will and ability to remedy obvious evils 
by moderate devices public agitation will attack them by 
some more sweeping method. 


The watchword 


Destiny 


DISTINGUISHED, scholarly and exact American 

essayist said to me: “I think Norman Angell the 
deepest publicist who has written in English since 
Hamilton. 1 have read much in the Federalist, and | 
cannot see why Angell’s writings are not as profound a 
contribution to the problems of our day as the Federalist 
essays were to the time when the American constitution 
was being formed.” 

Yet Angell’s name is to a certain extent under a cloud. 
Why? Because the public reads mainly headlines, and 
headlines seek shock. Even those of us who are familiar 
with the newspaper game do not always take sufficient 
care to avoid misquotation. 1 ought to know the politics 
of the press, and yet I got badly caught in 1916. To the 
representative of one of the most correct newspapers in 
the country I said that I had seen documentary evidence 
that German-Americans expected a certain thing of Mr. 
Hughes. It came out in the paper, and thence went all 
over the country, that I had said I had seen documentary 
evidence of an agreement between these German-Ameri 
cans and Mr. Hughes. On a big scale such was Angell’s 
experience. One thesis of his most famous book is that 
to make net profit out of a great European war has be 
for the victor, impossible. The headlines 


ome even 


by mutual consent he and the editor of Leslie’s 
all responsibility”’ 


may differ widely from those of the editor of Leslie’s, su 


‘disclaim 
for each other’s expression of opinion. 


and following them the editorial writers, interpreted 1 
as saying war had become impossible re other thesis 
the book was that national force should be used socia 
by the leading nations, as municipal force is ene throug! 
the policeman. This appeared as disbelief in force. Angel 
has taken a creative and leading part in the intellect 
effort since 1914, as before; and if anything but hypocris 
greed and reaction comes out of Versailles, to him w 
belong much of the credit: yet his work, owing to the 
false picture of him built up in the public mind, has bee 
done mostly underground. When published much of 
has been anonymous or signed by others. Spoken, it h 
often been turned into the intellectu backbone of tl 
arguments of hastier workers, some of them highly plac« 
rhis is not a pathetic story ] am telling. Not at 
Virtue is its own reward. So is service. Why not? 1 
a mind and character like Angell’s 


iron crosses, office or banquets 


I reland 


READER of Les te’s wishe 
on Ireland. During 1917, before the British Go 

ernment had messed up the Irish situation almost 
despair, I wrote much about it from abroad for a synd 
cate of American newspapers. It is less inspiring to wr 
at an unpropitious time. However, here is what I think 

(1) The growth of the Sinn Fein movement is lil 
other violent growths—BEolshevism, for example—th« 
result of suppression. Ireland, which a few years ag 
would have been satisfied wi 
independence 

(2) Military and diplomatic independence 
ticable. No country in England 
Home rule, however 
including tariffs 

3) Ulster should be included in Ireland, with sor 
guarantees, such as, perhaps, a second chamber to whi 
representation is by industries, not by population. T] 
constitution could provide carefully for religious fre 
dom, as Protestant Ulster particularly dreads the prol 
ably imaginary danger of Catholic interference in 
local affairs. There is no more ground for some of tl 
Ulster counties’ contention that they will not be pa 
{ Ireland than there would be for the Catholic pal 
of Belfast to refuse to be part ol that city The alliance 
between the British Tories and the Ulster Protestants i 
the continuing menace of the hole situation Deep 
religious bigotry still lives in Britain and interferes wit 
her political sense 


The Gondoliers 


ILBERT is the wattiest of moder 


a true depicter of comedy characters also. In tl 
series of Gilbert and Sullivan operas given this seaso 
in New York ‘“‘ The Gondoliers”’ was the least — 
and ran longest. His wit thing ada | to the 
laugh of Moliére: not so mus ae not with such inte 
lectual physique, but with the true comic sense t 
human nature with clear, kindly, and relentles 
ment. Add Meredith and Hardy to Gilbert t 
dramatists I and what a r 


} 1d 
what good woul 


S me to state MV Views 





} } sor 
ec ruie, now demal 


is imprac 
’s place would grant i 
1 


should include everything els 


1 Englishmen 


has SOI 





ntioned two weeks ago, 


ord has England in the last half century for the art tl 
searches into life! In America we do not think so mucl 
yet ““The Gondoliers”’ packed a New York theater fo 
weeks: Tolstoi’s *‘ Reden ption”’ tarted poorly and be 
came a popular success; and **Dear Brutus”’ is to tou 
the country in several companies. Every once in a whil 
it seqms as if the st ige in Ameri wert looking up 


Trouble with Jane 


i was at a college ind in college tor « irge per 
centage of the youth the dearest wish is to escape : 


knowledge. Recently, speaking of one of his courses 
young man said: “‘We have just been re —_ ‘Jai 
Eyre.’”’ The older person on whom he alling sa 


something friendly of Charlotte Bronté’s " mattorio 
‘I don’t mean ‘ Jane Eyre,’ ” the youth replied, “In 
Jane Addams. I can’t hand her much.” ‘What of he 
have youread? ‘Twenty Years in Hull House’?” “ 
‘Pride and Prejudice.’ ’’ His hostess refrained from di 
cussing Jane “te n, and turned to topics less embarras 
ing than English literature 
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Training Students /nto Soldiers 


By JEAN PARDEE CLARK 
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. ptt ttt ttt antstittse 
dt Dinner time for the Muster for the 
naval training unit. What was al corps. No longer did the 
once “lunch” became “chow,” or the ient *‘cut class” to lie abed 
Navy's official name for it, ‘‘mess gear ito the class-room a half-hour | 
i ie Hanges which mad 1 new } ale | the ory irom 190 ) 20 retirin y I 
lews toric institution of learning at New Have ervice on Februar 8. 1906 
U0 milarly affected each one of several hundred \ three years’ co rse ol u 
tt versities and colle ges throughout the country established for Yak ndergr ‘ 
- n, on October 1, 1918, the college men of thi science, pre ig those enro eX 
n were inducted into Uncle Sam’s mili » CO $ s ensigi 
ind naval forces. The sweater gave way to States Na I rse v 
in rm he rifie replaced the Se f ‘ he Na De é ’ 








ses in military tactics succeeds 1 L Mtl 











and ted States entered the war there were I15 ‘ onEAMey oO LA 1] B 
ve Officers’ Training Cor bs college units Major Morris Hadley, President Arthur T Rear-Admiral Colby M ~ ects of instructior . 
ra > ee ° ¥ et Yale, 1916, active in Hadley of Yale Uni Chester, who was com eam. Passe: “WLte ‘ ( 
rat uly all infantry. Last month over 300 the organization of the versity, head of its War mandant of the naval two groups, leading to comr yns as lir 
it it started in as many American Le ges Yale Field Battery Emergency Council training unit at Yale officers or to co ae ae s 4 J, 


C1se l universities and the work will be divided officers The Bureau of Navigation pr 



































g the colleges in artillery, signal corps, ordnanc:. 1ir service — — sented the Naval Unit with the e of 100 rifles. two nav 
on medical corps, instead of being restricted to infaatry alone. : itters, a small schooner for teaching gatior 
nit The Val ithorities weré¢ ) however ( Ove 
hi NE of the brilliant chapters in America’s war effo: t hadowed t Governmental invasio1 The War 
iret is the whole-souled cooperation of the univers Emergency Council ymprised Presiden H D 
rol ind colleges throughout the country in placing Jones, Secretary Stokes and Treasurer Dav. A estio 
1 it tutions at the disposal of the Government for the spe of polity between the training 1 the college prope 
thi ng of men. By virtue of special circumstances Yaie ere é g ; 
par ersity was able to render signal service through hich rendere é S Dor } a 
art early establishment of a course in ield artiller e unive heirs was t] | 
ance ig It was { é ( ) 
ts 1 \s early as rors President Hadley in his annual report Elr Go 
Jeep cated a university military training course. During that t the univers ) e slee i\ollow o . 
wit! ier his son, Morris Hadley, was in the training camp own pulsing litar ibra 
Plattsburg, and on one ot his visits there President Hadley ern methods of pre} es 
| Major-General Wood what form training at Yale Saieteechnteeentttiatin an 8. & hee For the nonce, the s life at \ 
| take to be of the greatest usefulness. The latter sug- Stokes, of the War member of the Wat pevance; the pers¢ el of tl ollege w » longer 
{ that the university could render effective service by) Emergency Council Emergency C veil, idemic concret R er was it co 
ting the field artillery branch. Accordingly in the fall the perfecting, not of the scholar but of 
tt ,a year anda half before the United States declared of the army and navy barracked in university buildings, warrior oO repid spirit, one skilled in 
ASO thousand students responded to the call for candi- ,300 and more in number, 918 were members of the methods of modern warfare. In short. Yal: LS 
ili and four batteries were formed, constituting a bat Yale Unit of the Students’ Army Training and I 1 universit . training p for 
bi 1 of the Connecticut roth Field Artillery of the 400 were enrolled inthe U.S. Naval Unit [,4 e all enrolled might I ( ° 
ate mal Guard. The following June, during the Mexi- students inducted into Government service t Annapolis same milit Wi 
Set risis, these men were recalled to New Haven, and In common with the other colleges of the country, \ | 
USE being recruited to war strength were sent to Camp _ has had a large number of casualties among her alum | e old davs bo ed \ este 
tl nerall. Tobvhanna. Pa. There are 175 gold stars in her service flag, and near] I t e lu xplored 
re Vhen the United States entered the world war a of her sons are listed among the wounded, missing en M eg 
tha p of 1,544 students continued regular field artillery prisoners. l ) (heir voung ; ( 
uct ind study through the university vear, and In January, 1917, Secretary Stokes of the university earned their diplo | ' 
lor students were recommended for the first series invited Professor Abbott, as one of the university rowing for recreatio Chis led as 1 det 
be Reserve Officers’ Training Camps At the 1017  +coaches, to make the attempt of interesting the members I Ea I to his own choosing 
toul nencement the Yale Artillery Armory at Yale of the “ Yale Navy” in the coast patrol service. A con his w L memo N the stud \ 
rhil for which the Alumni subscribed $140,000, was mittee immediately formed, including Lieut. John kK : H ; 
ted Murphy, ‘97, commander of the New Haven division o ud but one ho for recreatio ltot 
e decision of the Government, in the summer ot the Motor Boat Patrol, Professor Abbott, and ot lo . ind 
to utilize the colleges and universities as training members of the faculty, and representatives of the stude g dri 
1Ol possible officer material brought the military body. \W l tl \ : 1er 
er ng at Yale directly under the War Department and Instead of about twenty-five expected to volunteer ly é ( kle 
Ci ers were detailed to assist Major Samuel A. Well- over three hundred expressed a wish to join the u ght Oo ( en of ne 
Ss he commandant, in the military training, and Corps of instructors organized the men and highly inter t ( ' rid 0S 
Jat Ilty members continued to lend their valuable _ sive training began in March. In the fall with the ope g 
sa tance. ing of the university year a regular authorized naval mo 
1c lhe dormitories were turned into barracks and the training school was organized witl > undergraduat« | , O 
ue were now under strict military discipline and routine members enrolled, and with a U. S. N. gunner to act as \ R | y 
Yale took on a new atmosphere. The contrast be instructor, Rear-Admiral Chester being commanda: onded to the 
n the Yaie of the fall of the year 1918 and the Yaleof Admiral Chester served in the Civil War, was co h een g 1 Governme 
di r days was marked by a striking change not only in mandant of the U. S. Naval Academy from r8or to 1804 
is laily routine of the student life but in the curriculum vas commander-in-chief of the South Atlantic Squadro ' gre ‘ 
he faculty body. Of the en'isted men and officers in 1897-98, and was superintendent of the Naval Obs. rom 
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Corp. John Andrew 
Yanoscak, Lykens, 
Pa., killed in action 
in France in close 
combat. Age 17 


Sergt. William M. 
Keefer, Pine Grove, 
Pa., who was killed 
on the battlefield 
in France. Age 22. 


Corp. Peter Joseph 
Bowen, Menomi- 
nee, Mich., who was 
killed onjthe battle- 
field in France. 


Corp. Joseph H. 
Krauss, Montreal, 
Canada, U.S. Army, 
who was killed in 
action in France 





Aim 


Corp. J. Vinton 











Moore, Ladysmith, 
Wis., who was killed 
in action in France 
ly last Spring. 








eal 














Sergt. Myron H. 
Beals, Plymouth, 
Mich., 6th Regt. 
U. S. Marines, 
killed in action. 


Corp. Gaylord 
Leach, Manistique, 
Mich., who was 
killed in action in 
France. Age 24. 


Corp. Lester Y. 
Butler, Shopiere, 
Wis., U. S. Inf., 
killed in action in 
France. Age 22. 


Sergt. James W 
Lau, Phila., Pa., 
who was killed in 
hand to hand bat- 
tle in France. 


Sergt. Thomas R. ° 
Summers, Orange- 
burg, South Caro-”* 
lina,, killed on the 
battlefield in France. 


Sergt. James Sebo, 
Hastings - on - Hud- 
son, New York, 
26th Inf., killed in 
action in France. 





a 
Sergt. Harry F. 
March, Nevada, 
Calif., 362nd Inf., 
killed in action in 
France. Age 24. 





Sergt. Fred Am- 
stutz, Monticello, 
Wis., 127th Inf., 
who was killed in 
action in France. 





Corp. Gordon Cro 
thers, Rockford, 
Mich., 126th Inf., 
killed in action in 
France. Age 24. 





Sergt. Alexander 
Wopuchowshi, Bay 
City, Michigan, 
33rd Mich. Infan- 
try, killed in action. 


Sergt. George F. 
Browning, Aber- 
deen, Wash., Signal 
Corps, killed in 
accident in France. 





Sergt. Eben A. 
Smith, Waterloo, 
Iowa, 30th iInf., 
killed in action in 
France. Age 23. 





Sergt. Gunnard 
Thomas, Chester- 
ville, Maine, who 
was killed on the 
battl <field in France. 





Sergt. Charles J. 
Gerald, Beloit, 
Wis., 127th Inf., 
killed on the battle- 
field in France. 





Corp. Buff E. Mel- 
ton, Simpson, Kan., 
who was killed in 
action in France 
early last Spring. 





dd 
Pvt. Lorin Jasper 
Church, Oakland, 
Calif., U. S. Ma- 
rine Corps, killed in 
action on the Marne. 


Pvt. Henry C. Ju- 
leff, Los Angeles, 
Calif., 72nd Sea- 
forth Highlanders, 
killed in France. 





Pvt. Malvin Jami 
son, Spring Grove, 
Pa., 8th Machine 
Gun Batt., killed at 
Chateau-T hierry. 


Corp. Arno- A. Ger- 
ald, Beloit, Wis., 
127th U.S. Infantry, 
severely wounded 
in action in France. 





Sergt. Major Abram 
H. Corman, Greens- 
burg, Pa., 110th 
Inf., killed in action 
in France. Age 25. 











Sergt. Arthur F. 
Sheils, Brooklyn, 
N. ‘Y., 23rd Inf., 
killed in action in 
France. Age 24. 








Lance Corporal H 
Hutton, Canter 
bury, Kent, Eng 
land, 9th Battal 
ion, killed in France 


Pvt. Samuel John 
Lewis, Oakland, 
Calif., 2nd Batt., 
Yorkshire Regt., 
killed in action 








Sergt. Paul Lever 
ing Hon, Deland, 
Florida, Ist Regt 
Engineers, killed in 
action in France 
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Pvt. Edward H. 
Kuhnle, Oakland, — 
Calif., 18th Inf., 
killed in action in 
France. Age 25. 
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HE appearance of our Goodyear Solid Tires shows their excellent 


condition after covering more than 18,000 miles in 23 months 


of service. 


They certainly are built to give long service.’’— Boss 


Manufacturing Company, makers of gloves and mittens, Toledo, Ohio. 


N the un-retouched photograph on this page 
appear two of the Goodyear Solid Tires described 
by this Ohio manufacturing concern. 


With four other husky Goodyear Solid Tires on the 
same 3}2-ton truck, they have covered a minimum 
of 30 miles daily for 23 months. 


Observe that, although they have traveled more 
than 18,000 miles, the rubber in these tires still 
exhibits real vitality. 


Also note that, despite having been frequently sub- 
jected to severe strains under loads narrowly 
approaching 7,000 pounds, these Goodyear Solid 
Tires offer no sign of chipping or separation from 
the steel base. 


Users of Goodyear Solid Tires, who get service like 
this, cash in on the notable improvements Goodyear 
has effected in solid-tire manufacture. 


THE GOODYEAR TIRE & RUBBER COMPANY, AKRON, OHIO 








he Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co, 
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film in a Kodak” 


HEN you use Colgate’s Handy Grip 

Shaving Stick, you can renew the 
soap as easily as you replace the film ina 
Kodak. It is made to be used that way— 
for convenience and economy. 
You will notice that the “socket” of the Handy Grip 
is threaded. When your soap is nearly gone, get a 
Colgate “Refill” Stick, which costs less than a com- 
plete Grip and is threaded to fit the socket. Unscrew 
the last of the soap (using a knife-blade like a screw 
driver) and screw in the “Refill.” 


Sa 


/ 
(¥/ te ud Then add still another economy by sticking the un- 
} and pressit screwed stub on the end of the ‘‘Refill”—there are 
, 5 50 cool, comfortable Colgate shaves saved that way. 
it sticks 


COLGATE & CO. Established 1806 New York 


ap litis ly 
The only Refill Shaving Stick 

















winds cream 


SOOTHES AND HEALS | 
After Shaving | 


Use it for real skin comfort after every shave.. It stops the 
sting, heals cuts, prevents infection and forties against 
chapping. Quickly heals eruptive and extremely 
sore skin conditions. Keeps skin soft and 
healthy. A few drops with the lather 
| makes shaving easier. 
| SAMPLES 
Hinds Honey 


| Disappearing Cream 4c 
| Sample Powder 2: 










Be sure to enclose stamps with your request 

and Almond Cream 2c th Cold and 

Talcum 2c. Trialcake Soap 8c 
Attractive 


Face Trial Size 15¢ 


Weekend Box 39 
| Hinds Cream Toilet Necessities are selling everywhere, 
or will be mailed, postpaid in U.S. A.. from Laboratory. 
A. S. HINDS, 252 West Street, Portland, Maine 














FOR GIFTS 
patronize Flowers not only delight the eye, but their 


our local 
“forist. beauty and fragrance brighten the atmosphere. 


Your local florist, within a few hours, can deliver fresh fiowers in any city or town in 
the United States and Canada through the Florists’ Telegraph Delivery service. 
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Most Profitable chick 

ens, ducks, geese and tur 
pure-bred, hardy northern 
eggs, incubators at low peices. 
st poultry farm 26 
n bu ines uluable new I12 page 
try G hide *, Catalog free. Write 


_R. F. |NEUBERT Co., Box 882. Mankato, Minn. 


3 Poultry Boo Latest and best yet: 144 
pages, 215 beautiful pictures, 

i rearing, feeding and disease information 

Des r be sbusy Poultry Farm handling 63 pure-bred 
eties and BABY CHIC KS. Tella how to choose 

fowls. eggs Incubators, sprouters. Mailed for 10 cents 
Berry's Poultry Farm, Box 64, Clarinds,lowa 
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Four Years of Agony in Strasbourg 


Continued 


possible. Meanwhile they had concen- 
trated about one million anda half men in 
Lorraine east Nancy ready to break 
through and end the war at one blow. 
They got almost as far as Luneville, and 
the Kaiser even had his white charger and 
gold helmet ready for the grand entry 
into Nancy. But Joffre discovered what 
the Germans were up to, and he struck a 
tremendous whirlwind blow in this dire¢ 
tion before turning all his efforts against 
Von Kluck on the Marne That 
what saved France. 

“At first Von Moltke 
idol Germany. The 
only is he the the 
formed such great wonders for us in 18 
but he is a general of even greater ability 
But they soon changed their minds rx 
garding him, and Von Moltke, in 
pair, shot himself. Then Von 
burg took his place, and he in 
supplanted by Ludendorff, who is a cor 
dially despised man in Germany 
Early this year Hindenburg advocated ‘a 
defensive war, but Ludendorff, who was 
in favor of striking a blow toward ( 
and Dunkirk in the hope of separating 
the British and French armies, won 
the Kaiser and the other leaders 

‘* All this time, as the world now 
the German people were told that the sub 
marine campaign would starve out Eng 
land, and that America never would be 
able to bring an army to Europe 

‘Then one cold day spring a 
real news got out into Germany. On that 
day the fate of the Kaiser was sealed. The 
public learned that there were 
American troops in France. 
was dumfounded. I'll never 
great sensation created 

But even then they 
fidence, and when the spring drive towar 
Paris was launched everyone expected to 
the war brought to a finish 
could bring over many 
German officers told me 
ike Paris and make France la 
If she will level 


of 


was 
was the popular 
people said, not 
man who per 


son ol 


his des 
Hind n 


turn wi 


is 


Lodi 


‘alai 
ove! 


knews 


last 


300,000 
Germany, 
the 


lorget 


ill co 


lidn’t lose 


see betore 
America 
livisions 
are going to 
down her arms 
Paris to the ground 
city, and not leave 
another. Then France will have to give in 
Nothing ever appeared in the papers 


more 


We 


loesn’t 
We will destroy the 
one top oO 


stone on 


at that time about the Americans taking 
part in the fighting. We w nothing 
about what the Americans did at Chatear 


Thierry But the full of 
stories abou 
of the wild men from North America 
were said to delight in torturing prisoners 
and raping women 
‘But when the dr: 


failed Wave ol despallr began to creep 


yapers were 
the cruelty and barbaric acts 


ho 


ive toward Paris 
over Germany 
us that there 
Americans i! 
ind scarcer 


; 


t 
\ little later news got in to 
half 


bec LITLE 


million and a 
France Food 
But nothing had 


(;erma 


were a 


scarcer 
greater 


effect on the people 
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nsation create have remained in Alsace becau all the 
e ve » Vv ¢ i ¢ se ¢ n financial interests are here, and they 
nce, é i ive toward the German people look tov er Presid 
is was launched everyone expected to Wilson as the man who will see to it 1 
: WwW inis ‘fore they are treated fairly His name 

i oul ing over many more tainly is on every lip in Strasbourg, ar 
divisi ermi fice ( “he people fairly worship him 
gol take Pari 1ake France lay Che people of Alsace-Lorraine seen 
n her: . If she doesn’t, we will le be disappointed that the American arn 
is t y : wi . y t did not come in here along with the Fren« 
- ! “ave . f | The fine Italian a the Germar n prop 
. Then France will have to give in.’ | ganda department is clearly in evidei 
me j ‘ver appeare i : iy here. During a last few weeks the 
that time ricans taking have been spreading the word broad 
art i figt ing. > knev ling that the Americans wo ld occup)s Alsas 
é - 1eTi id : ‘hateau Lorrain¢ and that eventually the t 
y. It tne pi - re fu [ provinces would be given political auto 
ies < t » cruelty < varbaric acts; omy instead of being made a part 
> wile nf j ri W France. They — that in order to try 
* sai leli t in uri i 1eT cause trouble for the French But anv 
ing who saw the cide reception giv 
ne tne rive war ari a larshal Petain and _ his poilus I 
i , & wave ‘spair began t cently, and who has been in Colmar 
x€ iv. A little later WS | other cities and villages of a I 
that there were ; illion ; a ing the past few days will : » with 1 
in ance! came that there will be no necessity for taking 
ws ‘ r! it nothi ad a, referendum, and that the problem of Alsa: 
+ ef 1 the German people than | Lorraine is solved for all time 
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‘‘T am penalized tf ever 
one comes back’’ 





Uniform Tires Mean 
No “Second Bests” 


Long-Distance Millers Not Only Look, But Wear Alike 


Other makers 


E do not claim that no tires equal the Miller. 
But how can the buyer tell those 


ma 





build some tires as good. 
‘‘lucky”’ casings from thousands of lesser ones that look identical? 


(SEL) . 


a7; 


The greatest problem a manufacturer faces is how to build all his 
tires like his best ones. This we have solved. And the reason each 
Miller wears like its brother is much discussed. Here are the facts: 


Always a Shortage 


result is a new class of long-distanc ¢ 


same unde 


<27 


Uniform Workmanship 


Any maker who pays the price can get 
the same super-quality of raw materials tires—tires that wear the 
Also the same machinery, for machines like conditions. Not occasionally some 

Dut more 


are standard too. that give exceptional service, 


than 9 in 100 


But uniform mileage is governed by 
uniform workmanship and must be as It takes much time to train 
long as tires contain handwork If the builders. Hence to make the best tire: 

iil thought of making 


workmanship varies, the mileage is bound 


to vary. 
That's why we took a mark that was So to get these remarkable long-distanc« 
set by champions and trained other tire Millers—the buovant Cord. or the sturdy 
builders to this single standard. Each fabric type—be sure to go to the 
builder signs every tire he makes If thorized Miller dealer. or write for his 
ever one comes back his score is penalized name 
This method, tested now three years To Dealers in Open Territory: 
Write for Attractive Proposition 


has proved to be the mileage solution 


uniform 


we had to forsake 
the most 


THE MILLER RUBBER COMPANY, Akron, Ohio [jel 
Makers of Miller Red and Gray Inner Tubes m - ] | 
the Team-Mates of Uniform Tires | 4 e& a | 


\ GEARED-TO-THE ROAD | 
S\ UNIFORM MILEAGE 4 
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 prwcengtiinsa men compare fair women, you hear 
them comment upon the beauty of their hair. Whenever 
women mention hair beauty, you hear of 


CANTHROX 


SHAMPOO 


for all who use it know that all the natural beauty of their hair is brought 
out to its best advantage. Canthrox is the favorite because it so pleasantly 
and quickly dissolves and removes all dandruff, dirt and excess oil, leaving 
the hair so fluffy that it seems much heavier than itis. The very first shampoo 
removes most of the dandruff, and after each succeeding shampoo you find 
the flakes smaller and fewer until they disappear. 


For Sale at All Druggists 


It costs about three cents per shampoo. No good hair wash costs less and 
none is more easily used. Just dissolve a teaspoonful of Canthrox in a cup 
of hot water, thus making enough shampoo liquid to saturate a// your hair 
instead of merely the top of the head, as is ordinarily the case. Then rinse, 
and you have an absolutely clean head of hair. 


Free Trial Offer 


To prove that Canthrox is the most pleasant, the most simple, in all ways 
the most effective hair wash, we will gladly send one perfect shampoo free 
to any address upon receipt of three cents to cover postage. 


H. S. PETERSON & CO., 214 W. Kinzie St., Dept. 260, CHICAGO, ILL. 














HEALTH — LOOKS — COMFORT 


Wear this scientifically constructed health 
endorsed by physicians and surgeons. A 

zh be it durable support for the abdomen which 
greatly relieves the strain on the abdominal 
scles. Recommended for obesity, lumbago, 
stipation, spinal deformities, floating kid- 
ey and all weaknesses in the abdomina! region, 


THE ‘“‘WONDER”’ 
HEALTH BELT og 


leases the tension on the in 












ALL ABOUT BUNGALOWS 
New Bungalow Book 1919 De Luxe Edition contains 








tt ream of 1000 practical and distinctive bungalows ternal ligaments and causes the 
actually built for $400.00 to $4000.00, suited to any ernal organs to resume their 
climate, eco p »tographs of the exterior and inte Tt proper positions and pertorm their 
l rooms, cost, et« Al 80 Valuable . ne rmal, he althful w Fas) 
8 iggestic aay bungalow building, written by experts. gre t ¢ wearer. For 
The largest exclusive ingalow book pub $1 .00 e we hildren Send for the 
lished, 112 pages Price, postpaid elt on Five Daye" Free Trial. lf sat 
Worth many times its cost toany prospective builder factory s $e f not, returr 
iller edition of same only 50 cent Ser garnannany e t rdering. 
ney order or stamps. Money back if not satisfactor The Wei ath sate” 106 Hill Bt. 
vers #2 MERRITT, Arohitests nrumaueme one Haven, Conn 
632 Empire Bu ATTLE, WASH 
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VERY cough in public betrays a thoughtless dis- 
regard for others. For coughing is unnecessary. 
You can relieve it with S-B Cough Drops, and often 
prevent a sore throat or cold. 
Pure. No drugs. Just enough charcoal to sweeten 
the stomach. 


of 
ff. 














Z Drop that Cough 
iL SMITH BROTHERS of Pourhheensie 
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The Restlessness of the Veteran 


C o7iin ued iy 


verge of anarchy. There are no more un 
pleasant chapters in our history than those 
which deal with the political wrangles of 
that period; men whose names we most 
revere accused each other of all sorts of 
crimes; selfishness seemed triumphant; and 
few were altogether free from the suspicion 
of being willing to turn public affairs to 
personal protit 

The Civil War was hardly brought to a 
conclusion before the air was rife with 
charges of graft and maladministration. 

‘The discoveries and disclosures in the 
Philadelphia Navy Yard are astounding,” 
Gideon Welles records in his diary» ‘‘ Some 
twenty or more arrests have been made 
and many of the parties confess their 
criminality. Some of the worst have not 
but the proof against them is strong.” 

As for the Committee on the Conduct 
of the War,” he says on another day, re 
erring to the Congressional investiga 
tion, ‘‘they are most of them narrow apd 
| prejudiced partisans, mischievous bus) 
| bodies and a discredit to Congress. Mean 
|}and contemptible partisanship colors all 
their acts.” 

And again: 

“Contractors are here innumerable for 
| relief. Demagogues assail me on one hand 
for expenditures, while contractors com 
plain that their bargains with the Depart 
}ment are so losing that they must have 

relief.”’ 

Lincoln’s last hours were made miserable 
|with the pressure brought upon him by 
influential politicians to save dishonest 
contractors from jail. Soldiers came back 
to find that, while they had been risking 
their lives, other men had remained at 
home in safety to fatten off their sacrifice. 
The new spapers were full of stories of poor 
| materials in uniforms and supplies, and of 
contracts disadvantageous to the Govern- 
ment. It was a sorry hour indeed; and 
one needs little imagination to picture its 
effect upon the youthful spirit of a man 
who supposed that he had been fighting 
for a noble cause, and discovered that he 
had been actually engaged in saving the 
skins of a lot of folks who were hardly 
worth saving. 

That we are in for something of the same 
| sort in the next few months is clear enough. 
We have won the war and now we shall 
begin to figure up how much it cost us to 
win it. While the struggle raged we did 
net stop to count expense; now we shall 
want to know who handled every dollar 
and why it did not buy more than it did 
| Men who gave up high-paid jobs to do 
service in Washington, supposing that 
| they were sacrificing themselves, will wake 
| uP to read in the papers that everything 
they did was done inefficiently and that they 
might much better have remained at home 
It is probably true that this war has been 
on the whole, conducted more honestly than 
| any other great struggle in history.- But 
| the honest part of it is not news; stories 
|of dishonesty and poor judgment make 
much spicier reading, and it is such stories 
that our soldiers are likely to find displayed 
upon the front pages when they step off 
the transports on this side 

For this condition, also, we ought to be 
prepared. Nothing is more essential than 
that faith should be kept firm in the world. 
Men who went forth in the service of a 
great ideal must not be allowed to doubt 
that their sacrifice was justified. They 
have made the world sate for democracy; 
and when democracy welcomes’ them 
home, clad in her old gingham wrapper, 
with her children quarreling about her 
knees, we must be on hand to remind them 
that underneath the wrapper the old lady’s 
heart is right, and that she was well worth 
saving. It will help us to convince them 
of this truth, and to hold their ideals high, 
if we remember that after every other war 
democracy has made just such a spectacle 
of herself; but that the spectacle is tem 
porary and that, when it has passed, the 
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vorid will actually be a better place 
in because of what in have done 
The third truth that ought to 
largely into our thinking, as we cor 
our personal employment office, is 
Concentration and Staying Pow: 
qualities which will bear a larger pre 
in the years to come than ever bef 
the history of the world. I sat a littl 
co in the ottice of the president ‘ 
largest concern of its kind in Ameri 
On the wall of his office hangs a pl 
himself taken twenty-five vears 


the overalls and jumpers of a shiy 
clerk. I looked at it with interest 
then back at the n is he is today 

comfortable office hehi nd his glass-to 


desk as bare of papers as though he 
never a problem or a worry in the w 

‘There are a million men in France 
have their eyes set on a job like vo 
said to him. ‘When they lie down i 
billets at night they are wondering w] 
world has in store for them when the 
back over here. And each one of 
dreams that some day he will be pre 
of something, and have a nice glass to 
desk with no papers on it. How d 
man go about it to get a job like y« 
What’s the secret?” 

And he answered with a smile that t 
is no secret. It’s largely a matter of s 
ing to it he said. The picture of I 
ping clerk was his own picture, but 
was not the significant thing abo 
The significant thing was that whe 
was a shipping clerk he was in the 
of the same company of which he is 

e president. In his quarter of a ec 
of work he has had only one associat 
he has moved his home only once 1 
was when the business required his t 
fer from a branch office to the mail 


He has had no side lines; his invest 
have been first of all in the stock « 
own company. He has put all the 
into one basket and never taken his 
off them 

Moreover, the company has madi 
studied policy to encourage this so 
thing; and to that fact its officers as 
in large degree, its growth and prosper 
Forty of the most important men 
have been associated with it for ten 
or more; the average term of servi 
the higher officials is nearer a quarter 
century. In that period they have s 
men come in for a little time and drif 
again to greener fields; they have 
others for whom the steady progr 
the salary route was too slow who so 
to hurry the wheels a little by cond 
other businesses on the side. And alr 
without exception the men who have 
content to stick and to work have 
tanced those who sought faster prog! 
by some other path. 

‘There are concerns that tra 
men’s hope,” said the president. “*¢ 
cerns that are content to take men 
small wages and use up their youth, | 
ing them with the promise of a f 
which they know they can not pro 
That is the sort of selfishness that dele 


t 


| itself in the long run. We are much1 


concerned about a man’s future tha 
are about the immediate job wh 
take him in to handk His eves m 
fixed on the present; but we want 
sure before we hire him that there 
opportunity ahead of him which 
enough to hold him, no matter how 
he may grow.” 

There are hundreds of companies 1 
country that pursue the same poli 
enlightened selfishness; building their 
growth upon the cumulative growt 
the young men who are constant! 
panding inside them. I believe thi 
who are conducting our volunteer en 
ment offices in these ee 


can do no greater ser\ e than to help 
to find out such « snesiceliin and to 
Continued on page 240 
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Setting a Candle 
to Catch a Thie 


UTSIDE air that filters through the 
brick-enclosing walls of boilers, costs 
industrial America many thousands of 
dollars each year because such leakage 
“cools” the fire, kills draft and therefore 
wastes coal to the extent of thousands of 
tons in the national aggregate. 


























Yet, just as the detection of such leaks is easy 
see note under picture), so is the remedy simple; 
but it is simple largely through the pioneer work 
of Johns-Manville in its practical contributions to 
boiler-furnace improvement. 


Through a complete line of products listed below, 
Johns- Manville can assure plants of new standards 
of heat saving in the boiler-room; standards that 
met and satisfied the Government during the coal 
crisis just past, when tons of fuel were saved 
and many hours of shut-downs averted—at a 
consequent increase in factory production. 


Seldom has conservation been better served by 
Johns-Manville than in this branch of its service. 


And it can be predicted that the products listed 
below, ‘and the expert knowledge of their applica- 
tion, will be of as great service to the nation in 
this present period of post-war readjustment as 
they were during the war. 


Because to the progressive plant, conservation 
has become permanently a national obligation, as 
well as a business expedient. 

H. W. JOHNS-MANVILLE CO. 


New York City 
10 Factories — Branches in 63 Large Cities 


ANVILLE 
These Johns-Manville Products save SERVICE 
fuel in boiler-rooms : 






















A WOODEN frame, over which is the boiler wall, which means fuel 


High Temperature (Refractory) Cements for 
fastened a square of cardboar waste. By this methodan entireboiler 








boiler settings 
. my | 
‘ 4 P having a small aperture at its cent wa an be very quickly tested 
Aertite Boiler Wall Coating for boiler wall g 1 = at s cente 
is pressed against a boiler ws and 
exteriors. shacell . bat pole plies T small device was the testing 
. edges temporarily but mpietely 
Monolithic Baffle Walls—tight, durable, easy bk che omer PK 2 — spparat last year, in hundreds of 
to install; prevent short circuiting of hot Te, ee eae ee ee boiler-rooms, at a time when coal sav 
gases. It is obvious that any leakage in the ing was a vital war necessity 
Stee Sheets and Blocks for insulating hot of the boiler wall covered by this Thousands of tons of he t 
surfaces; Insulating Cem rT ee wean . phe as oe? Rave Seen 
g Cements illimmediatelybe detecte y saved by preventing boiler wall leak 








Heat Insulations for steam and hot water at the sr aperture age i by similar corrective mea 


















Piping. e € ardt Ss e boiler furnace 
Steam Traps. a candle flame, he this 
Sea Ring Packing —eliminates unnecessary fric- and its allied roducts e will be sucked inw thus A : te serviceintt trient 
€ “ ne ND 
tion between rod or plunger and packing. p Giately revealing the fa t tant « 2 s made by J hne 
there is an 
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INSULATION 
that keeps the heat where it belongs 
CEMENTS 
that make bosler walls leak-proof 
ROOFINGS 
that cut,down fire risks 
PACKINGS 
that™save power waste 
LININGS 
Lhat make brakes saf 
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—— men compare fair women, you hear 
them comment upon the beauty of their hair. Whenever 
women mention hair beauty, you hear of 


CANTHROX 


SHAMPOO 


for all who use it know that all the natural beauty of their hair is brought 
out to its best advantage. Canthrox is the favorite because it so pleasantly 
and quickly dissolves and removes all dandruff, dirt and excess oil, leaving 
the hair so fluffy that it seems much heavier than itis. The very first shampoo 
removes most of the dandruff, and after each succeeding shampoo you find 
the flakes smaller and fewer until they disappear. 


For Sale at All Druggists 


It costs about three cents per shampoo. No good hair wash costs less and 
none is more easily used. Just dissolve a teaspoonful of Canthrox in a cup 
of hot water, thus making enough shampoo liquid to saturate a// your hair 
instead of merely the top of the head, as is ordinarily the case. Then rinse, 
and you have an absolutely clean head of hair. 


Free Trial Offer 


To prove that Canthrox is the most pleasant, the most simple, in all ways 
. the most effective hair wash, we will gladly send one perfect shampoo free 
to any address upon receipt of three cents to cover postage. 


| H. S. PETERSON & CO., 214 W. Kinzie St., Dept. 260, CHICAGO, ILL. 




















constructed health 
ans and surgeons. A 
light but durable support for the abdomen which 
tly relieves the strair on the abdominal 
scles. Recommended for obesity, lumbago, 
nstipation, spinal deformities, floating kid- 
y and all weaknesses in the abdominal! region, 


THE ““WONDER”’ 
HEALTH BELT 


Releases the tension on the in 
ternal ligaments and causes the 
ternal organs to 
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ALL ABOUT BUNGALOWS 
New Bungalow Book 1919 De Luxe Edition contains 
the cream of 1000 practical and distinctive bungalows 
actually built for $400.00 to $4000.00, suited to any 


resume their 








climate, with photographs of the exterior and interior proper positions and pertorm their 
views, plans, size of rooms, cost, etc. Also valuable » a normal, healthf w 
Suggestions on bungalow building, written by experts. 1djust—a great fort to the wear 


er For 
i for the 
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pungalow book pub 

€, postpaid 1.00 
et toany prospective builder. 
Send check, 


The largest ex 
lished, 112 pages Pri 
Worth many times its « 
A smaller edition of same only 50 cents 


isive men, women and hildren S 
belr on Five Days’ Free 
factory $s 2.50 


Trial. 
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Give normal waist meas wher rdering. 
noney order or stamps. Money back if not satistactor - fh 106 Hill &., 
YOHO & MERRITT, Architects The Weil Healt Belt(o., Rew Haven, Conn, 
632 Empire Building SEATTLE, WASH a prey ate 
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VERY cough in public betrays a thoughtless dis- 

regard for others. For coughing is unnecessary. 

You can relieve it with S-B Cough Drops, and often 
prevent a sore throat or cold. 

Pure. No drugs. Just enough charcoal to sweeten 

the stomach. . 


Drop that Cough 


SMITH BROTHERS of Poughheensie 
SUNNEZCONNUNDNODEZZGUNGUSSRANDDAUEOEDOLUGNESANUNULAVAUUNUNVUIINLINIAI 














The Restlessness of the Veteran 


Continued fr 


verge of anarchy. There are no more un 
pleasant chapters in our history than those 
which deal with the political wrangles of 
that period; men whose names we most 
revere accused each other of all sorts of 
crimes; selfishness seemed triumphant; and 
few were altogether free from the suspicion 
of being willing to turn public affairs to 
personal profit. 

The Civil War was hardly brought to a 
conclusion before the air was rife with 
charges of graft and maladministration. 

‘The discoveries and disclosures in the 
Philadelphia Navy Yard are astounding,” 
Gideon Welles records in his diary» ‘‘ Some 
twenty or more arrests have been made, 
and many of the parties confess their 
criminality. Some of the worst have not, 
but the proof against them is strong.” 

As for the Committee on the Conduct 
of the War,” he says on another day, re 
ferring to the Congressional investiga 
tion, ‘‘they are most of them narrow apd 
| prejudiced partisans, mischievous bus) 
bodies and a discredit to Congress. Mean 
}and contemptible partisanship colors all 
their acts.” 

And again: 

“Contractors are here innumerable fot 
relief. Demagogues assail me on one hand 
|for expenditures, while contractors com 
| plain that their bargains with the Depart 

ment are so losing that they must have 
| relief.” 
Lincoln’s last hours were made miserable 
|with the pressure brought upon him by 
|influential politicians to save dishonest 
| contractors from jail. Soldiers came back 
to find that, while they had been risking 
had remained at 





their lives, other men 
home in safety to fatten off their sacrifice. 
The newspapers were full of stories of poor 
materials in uniforms and supplies, and of 
contracts disadvantageous to the Govern- 
ment. It was a sorry hour indeed; and 
one needs little imagination to picture its 
effect upon the youthful spirit of a man 
who supposed that he had been fighting 
for a noble cause, and discovered that he 
had been actually engaged in saving the 
skins of a lot of folks who were hardly 
worth saving. 

That we are in for something of the same 
sort in the next few months is clear enough. 
We have won the war and now we shall 
begin to figure up how much it cost us to 
win it. While the struggle raged we did 
not stop to count expense; now we shall 
want to know who handled every dollar 
|and why it did not buy more than it did 
| Men who gave up high-paid jobs to do 
service in Washington, supposing that 
| they were sacrificing themselves, will wake 

up to read in the papers that everything 
they did was done inefficiently and that they 
| might much better have remained at home. 
| It is probably true that this war has been 
| on the whole, conducted more honestly than 
|any other great struggle in history.- But 
| the honest part of it is not news; stories 
|of dishonesty and poor judgment make 
| much spicier reading, and it is such stories 
that our soldiers are likely to find displayed 
upon the front pages when they step off 
the transports on this side. 

For this condition, also, we ought to be 
prepared. Nothing is more essential than 
that faith should be kept firm in the world. 
Men who went forth in the service of a 
great ideal must not be allowed to doubt 
that their sacrifice was justified. They 

| have made the world sate for democracy; 
pow when democracy welcomes them 
home, clad in her old gingham wrapper, 
with her children quarreling about her 
knees, we must be on hand to remind them 
that underneath the wrapper the oid lady’s 
| Heart is right, and that she was well worth 
saving. It will help us to convince them 
of this truth, and to hold their ideals high, 
if we remember that after every other war 
democracy has made just such a spectacle 
of herself; but that the spectacle is tem 
porary and that, when it has passed, the 
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| world will actually be a better place 


in because of what they have done 

The third truth that ought to 
largely into our thinking, as we cor 
our personal employment office, is 
Concentration and Staying Powe: 
qualities which will bear a larger pret 
in the years to come than ever be 
the history of the world. I sat a littl 
ago in the office of the president ) 
largest concern of its kind in Americ 

On the wall of his office hangs a pi 
of himself taken twenty-five vears 
the overalls and jumpers of a shi 
clerk. I looked at it with interest 
then back at the man as he is today 
comfortable office, behind his glass-toy 
desk as bare of papers as though he 
never a problem or a worry in the wor 

“There are a million men in France 
have their eyes set on a job like vo 
said to him. ‘When they lie down i 
billets at night they are wondering wl 
world has in store for them when the 
back over here. And each one of 
dreams that some day he will be pres 
of something, and have a nice glass toy 
desk with no papers on it. How does 
man go about it to get a job like y 
What’s the secret?” 

And he answered with a smile that th 
is no secret. It’s largely a matter of st 
ing to it, he said. The picture of the 
ping clerk was his own picture, but 
not the significant thing abo 
rhe significant thing was that whe 


was 


| was a shipping clerk he was in the em] 


of the same company of which he is 
the president. In his quarter of a cx 
of work he has had only one associ 
he has moved his home only once a1 
was when the business required his t 
fer from a branch office to the main of 
He has had no side lines; his investme 
have been first of all in the 
own company. He has put all the egg 
into one basket and never taken hi 

off them. 

Moreover, the company has madi 
studied policy to encourage this 
thing; and to that fact its officers as 
in large degree, its growth and prospel 
Forty of the most important men 
have been associated with it for ten yi 
or more; the average term of servic 
the higher officials is nearer a quartet 
century. In that period they have 
men come in for a little time and drii 
again to greener fields; they have s 
others for whom the steady progr 
the salary route was too slow who soug 
to hurry the wheels a little by cond 
other businesses on the side. And alr 
without exception the men who have 


SLOCK oO! 


content to stick and to work hav 
tanced those who sought faster pri 
by some other path 

“There are concerns that trade 
men’s hope,” said the president. ‘‘ 


cerns that are content to take men 
small wages and use up their youth, h« 
ing them with the promise of a ful 


which they know they can not pro 


That is the sort of selfishness that de 


itself in the long run. We are much! 
concerned about a man’s future th 
are about the immediate job wh 
take him in to handle 
fixed on the present; but we want 
sure before we hire him that ther« 
opportunity ahead of him which 
enough to hold him, no matter how 
he may grow.” 

There are hundreds of companies | 
country that pursue the same poli 
enlightened selfishness; building their 
growth upon the cumulative grow! 
the young men who are constantly 
panding inside them. I believe th: 
who are conducting our volunteer en 
ment offices in these reconstruction 
can do no greater service than to help m 
to find out such companies and to 

Continued on page 240 
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Setting aCandle 
to Catch a Thie 


UTSIDE air that filters through the 

brick-enclosing walls of boilers, costs 
industrial America many thousands of 
dollars each year because such leakage 
“cools” the fire, kills draft and therefore 
wastes coal to the extent of thousands of 
tons in the national aggregate. 


Yet, just as the detection of such leaks is easy 
see note under picture), so is the remedy simple; 
but it is simple largely through the pioneer work 
of Johns-Manville in its practical contributions to 
boiler-furnace improvement. 


Through a complete line of products listed below, 
Johns- Manville can assure plants of new standards 
of heat saving in the boiler-room; standards that 
met and satisfied the Government during the coal 
crisis just past, when tons of fuel were saved 
and many hours of shut-downs averted—at a 
consequent increase in factory production. 


Seldom has conservation been better served by 
Johns-Manville than in this branch of its service. 


And it can be predicted that the products listed 
below, ‘and the expert knowledge of their applica- 
tion, will be of as great service to the nation in 
this present period of post-war readjustment as 
they were during the war. 


Because to the progressive plant, conservation 
has become permanently a national obligation, as 
well as a business expedient. 


H. W. JOHNS-MANVILLE CO. 
New York City 
10 Factories — Branches in 63 Large Cities 


These Johns-Manville Products save 





fuel in boiler-rooms : 










High Temperature (Refractory) Cements for 
boiler settings. 

Aertite Boiler Wall Coating for boiler wall 
exteriors. 

Monolithic Baffle Walls—tight, durable, easy 
to install; prevent short circuiting of hot 
gases. 

Asbestos Sheets and Blocks for insulating hot 
surfaces; Insulating Cements. 

Heat Insulations for steam and hot water 
Piping. 

Steam Traps. 

Sea Ring Packing —eliminates unnecessary fric- 
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and its allied products 





tion between rod or plunger and packing. 








INSULATION 


that keeps the seat where it belongs 


CEMENTS 


that make botler walls leak-proof 


ROOFINGS 
that cut. down fire risks 
PACKINGS 
that™save power waste 
LININGS 
Lhat make brakes saf 
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fastened 





WOODEN frame, over which is 


@ square of carat 


having a smal! aperture at its center 


is pressed against a boiler wall and 


the edges temporarily but completely 


sealed by some plastic material 

It is obvious that any leakage inthe 
part of the boiler wall covered by this 
frame, willimmediatelybe detected by 
theinrush of air at the sma apert € 
in the center of the cardboard I 
quently, a candle flame, held to this 
perture will be sucked inward, thus 
immediately revealing the fact that 


there is an infiltration of 





air through 
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the boiler wall, which means fuel 
waste. By this method an entireboiler 
wa an be very quickly tested 


This small device was the testing 
pparatus last year, in hundreds of 
t er-rooms, at a time when coal sav- 
ing was a vital war necessity 


Thousands of tons of coal have been 


saved by preventing boiler wall leak 
age and by similar corrective mea 
sures atand around the boiler furnace 
A mplete servicein this department 
f engineering was one of the impor 
tant contributions made by Johns 


anville during the fuel crisis 
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A father’s 


pledge to 
his son: 


N this “Fathers and Sons Week” I piedge myself to you, 
my son, that I shall not forget you in my devotion to busi- 
ness, that I shall interest myself more than before in the 








things that interest you, that I shall be in truth your best | 
} chum; that, as such, I shall seek in every way to bring joy into 
your life and shield you from false friends who bring but sorrow; that in | 
| their place I shall strive to bring you new friends, true friends; that I shall, | 
i in particular, and right NOW, bring into our home a friend that will bring | 
you, on each visit, the entertainment you are entitled to, the informa- I 
| tion you should have and the inspiration you need—this dependable, I 
| clean friend of half a million other boys, The American Boy magazine. I } 
} want you to grow up knowing what these other boys know in this world’s 


reconstruction period—these other boys who are finding out in this maga- 
zine, in their spare time as boys, things of importance which they never 
will have time to find out when they become men and are rushed with 
their work, as Dad is now. 





Subscribed to this | 
' day by | 


The American Boy costs only $2.00 a year (though the material it contains would fil 
twenty-five average books). Order it now for your son, or for some other boy you want to 
help. Single copies can be bought at stands for 20c 


THE SPRAGUE PUBLISHING CO., 315 American Building, Detroit, Mich. 














Don’t Wear 


a Truss 
Brooks’ Appliance, the 


modern scientific invention, the 
wonderful new discovery that 
reliev« . rupture, will be sent 
on trial. NO obnoxious springs 
or 4 


















Send You a Lachnite 


ON’ T ser da penny J 
{ DON'T pe 


MR. C. E. BROOKS 


Brooks’ Rupture Appliance 






ne a your name and Sy “Send 
Id lays 





hnite mounte ing on 10 « free 

a ww ! Patean ire your home. | When it Has automatic Air Cushions. Binds and 
r lof you or if any of your friends draws the broken parts together as you would 

can ‘tell ie trom a diamond, send it back. But if you de a broken limb. 0 salves. No lies. Durable, 


to buy it--send us $2 a month until $15 

. dg a oo Gree. Sent on trial to prove it. Protected by 
Write Today © which tthe ltd aod rin ted abow atents. Catalog and measure blanks 
Harold Lachman Con 12 N flichigan Av. Dept.2taemesge [fl maiied free. Send name and address today. 


Brooks Appliance Co., 404A State St., Marshall, Mich. 

















‘MY GUARANTEE / G 


If ever a **Santa Fe Special’’ fails to perform as it should 
because of one workmanship or material, it will be replaced 
with a new watch or your money promptly refunded. 


BUY YOUR WATCH NOW—ACT QUICKLY 


There is a tremendous dem high grade watches like the 
Santa Fe Special Let us advise early selection of your watch 
while you can secure just the one you want ind at our special “Before 
War” prices and terms. While we are still making these remark- 
able terms now, we cannot say when the offer may be withdrawn. 


See This ILLINOIS 205, 
Wa tch Santake Special 
First aires ALLROAD 








ind for 














President 
Alonzo S Thomas 
Santa Fe4gWatch Co. 


tage > of my remarkable offer. I am mak 
tt uce this famo vate 
4 ' ‘ ad 


\ 





ig this special 1919 proposi- 
h completely during the year Profit 


| SAVE ONE -THIRD TO ONE- HALF OF YOUR MONEY 
j now sele t the famou Dé inta Fe Special ” at the 
| t holesale d r would have to pay us. Right in the face 

] ire not HOLDING PRICES DOWN, but 
absolutel t them t RC C K BOTTOM. You can select these watches 
: a FO! I W AR PRIC ES.” Write today for the Free Watch Book 


und Art § 
SANTA FF WATCH CO., Dept. 226, TOPEKA™KANSAS 
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; # The Melting-Pot ¢ | 


ar Ss ow ew ee ee ttn. .hlten.tlen..e...then..tldan.llan,.lt.tn..illi ld. 


Senator Ashurst of Arizona says | H reds of sailors recently, t 
am opposed to feeding anything but bul New York from France ; 
lets to the Bolsheviki.”’ ‘ p without a dollar in their pe 

It is calculated that nearly 1 © Allied | the Governmer ot having paid 
soldiers have been totally blinded in the | Patriotic women of New York, hear 
war, and that nearly 40,000 Jost one ey¢ eir dilemn ersonally visited tl 

France and Belgium are stirred by labor istributed $2 bills to the need 
problems. Americans have spread the Secretary of the Interior Lane 





coctrines of high Wages an 1 short hours re are over persons 
lhe bill making the Grand Canyon United States above ten vears of ag 
rational park was passed the other d ble to read or write | ngli h He 
fter having been before Congress { \mericanization must reach beyor 
thirty-three years. el nd forei groups to be effect 
During his visit recentl to the Ame | bring everv American to ré 
can zone at Coblenz, Germany, the P1 of his melting-pot duty 
of Wales attended a dance and dance Fourteen Protestant denor tic 
with many nurses who declared | s not | pl raise $ or afte 
good dancer. war emergency needs of their cl 
The Connectic ul Federation of Labor i \mo ig the ol jee 5 iT nad are ¢ 
warning its local unions that money i ng religious and sox service 
tended for the defense of Mooney being} American soldiers and sailors during 
used by the I. W. W. to the detriment of | mobilization, Americanization work 
the Federation. he foreign-born. and reconstr 
(An American anti-saloo1 egatio! church buildings in the war zonc 
n Paris and depends on President Wilsor Llovd Taylor, chairman of the 1 
© propose to the Peace Conference the | sa lilitary Training a1 Memb 
i\bolition of the manufacture and us C e¢ he National Se 
lcohol throughout the world Leag r ( 
Owing to lack of artillery support of placed on our service flags denot« 
planes and of transports, declares Governor} men of peace have gone to the fror 
\llen of Kansas, the Thirty-fifth divisior he I Let us he 
in its drive against the Germans in the | return, replace each star h an en 
Argonne Forest, suffered 7,coo casualties} ment star vhite circle covering w 
in the six days battle, or half the strength | star der ng that a man has again « 
of the division. the ks Dp 
Managing-Director Alexander o I ( R. Washbur of Le e, | 
National Industrial Conterence Bo: ra re : s It TI conomu 
cently criticized President Wilson for writ ‘ s in tl terest of « ; 
ing a foreword for, and Secretary Lane for} peditious handling, that the nat 
approving, a book written by two | r-}1 ed products of the S 
sity of Chicago professors containing s« d Southwestern Stat ntende 
cialistic propaganda. transatlantic shipm« should 
Armed strikers recently rushed into a| through such ports as Galveston, N 
clothing factory at Roselle, N. J., drove} Or s, Pensacola, Tampa, Jackson 
out the workers, many of ther ome Savannah, Brunswick, Charleston, N 
wrecked the machinery, smashed the win-| folk and Baltimor: stead of bearing 
dows, fired revolvers and threv upon | long-rail haul and cluttering up the 
a number of employees blinding one Philadelp New Yor nd Bo 
then Restraint of trad Let the people tl 





Continued from p 


}everlastingly to ther Such a man will! the Waldorf, bv being better 
find himself a sharer in the company’s|than any other, becomes a millio 
prosperity, and his progress over a period | On yuld not ordinarily select bi 
ol years is pretty sure to outs trip th« prog-| blacking as a profession tor his son 
ress of the man who’lets his restlessness | Tor the best of all boot-blacks, mu 


carry him constantly afield in search of | plies his stands, and achieves a fort 
|more golden opportunity. \lmost any opportunity is a good opp 
Dr. Theodore P. Cuyler occupied aj tunit the degree of its goodness cons 
prominent New York pulpit for 1 gin the measure of the vho grasp 
years and was the intin ite friend of th ind hi bility to hold or ind win thro 
sands of young men. He had seen them Conducting Jloyment agen 
pour into the city from the country dis work for most of us, and we sh 
tricts and small towns and had tched it better seems to me, if we face tra 
their upward march—-some of ther ri he fact that a certain small proporti 
liant, talented young fellows, but the 1 yung men, after ir, are restless 
jority no more than the average \nd he nnot well be otherwise; and that to 
came to the conclusion that the great et estlessness art lded lv s the i 
of success is nothing more or less t] } ible disillusionments that afflict nat 


Often he saw the man of | life following every 
go down, wooed from place 

| to place by the countless opportunities of a 
| city life, finding himself in the end not with in large measure, to be 
a career but merely with a succession of that in any time of readjustment 
jobs to his credit. And just a » take h 
was surprised to discover men of distinctly | at point and stick 
mediocre calibre coming to high positions Hezekiah, a gentleman of 
in the end because they stayed in one had considerable experience 
and kept their eyes fixed on a single goal. | busines war and in the 

Stevenson, in one of his wisest passages, | business of reconstruction. And the r 
remarks that almost any which he worked out for himself has nevé 
enough to spend a lifetime in, but no town | been improved upon, as a guide for perio 
is good enough to spend two or three di ays | like this. Of him it is written that “I 
in. What is true of towns is even more | every work that he began he did it with 
true of jobs. A waiter’s job seems at first | his heart 
j blush unattractive enough; yet Oscar, at | 


stay ing power 


best promise 


pe riod of high tel 
hall be be 
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Recognizing this truth we s 
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o understand 
unsel a“ 
counsel Ougnt, 


often he large prizes go to those wh 
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Gravity Conveyers 


Save Man-Power 
and Cut Costs 


Gravity—the earth force that coasts your automobile down hill— 
will also convey your products quickly and economically. 


Put gravity to work in your plant. Labor is scarce and costs 
more than ever. Instead of expensive man-power, use the Mathews 
Gravity Roller Conveyer and save time and labor. 


The Mathews Gravity Roller Conveyer carries goods smoothly 
from place to place—from freight car to factory, from floor to floor, 
from warehouse to shipping yard—straight and around corners. Its 
steel, ball-bearing rollers take shell forgings or dairy products, bricks 
or lumber—practically anything. No delay! No expense for power! 
All the labor necessary is a man or two at each end of the conveyer. 


With the Mathews Gravity Roller Conveyer you can speed up 
production and reduce conveying costs. It dispenses with the entire 
hand-truck force. It saves flooring, increases the available floor- 
space. It is durable, built for service—quickly pays for itself as a 
labor saver. 


The Mathews Gravity Roller Conveyer answers the carrying needs 
of many different industries. Its uses are innumerable. It comes 
in portable or permanent units for light or heavy work. Its upkeep 
requires little attention. Its cost is comparatively negligible. 








Let our experienced engineers visit your plant and estimate on a 
conveying system especially adapted to your requirements. We are 
the pioneer manufacturers of gravity conveyers. Write us for 
detailed information. 


THE MATHEWS GRAVITY CARRIER CO. 
127 Tenth St., Ellwood City, Pa. 


Branch Factories: Toronto, Ontario—London, England 





The Mathews Gravity Roller Conveyer 
is the product of fifteen years’ ¢ xperience 
in handling conveying problems. The first 
steel, ball-bearing roller conveyer was a 
Mathews. Structural patents give 
Mathews Gravity Roller Conveyers many 


exclusive advantages 











































































Its excellence 
—tested by 
time—has 
made its repu- 
tation; increas- 
ed its popular- 
ity; placed it 
on the well 
stocked medi- 
cine shelves 
of American 
homes. At all 
druggists —30c 
a bottle. 

























Contains No 
Opiate 
| Safe for Young 
and Old 


PISOS 


for Coughs & Colds 
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“Here’s Where We 
Got Our Start” 


“Look, Nell—this coupon! Remember 
the night you urged me to send it in to 
Scranton? Then how happy we were 
when I came home with the news of my 
first promotion? We owe it all, Nell, my 
lace as Manager, our home, our com- 
forts—to this coupon.” 


Thousands upon thousands of men now 
know the joy of happy, prosperous homes 
because they let the International Corre- 
spondence Schools prepare them in their 
spare time for bigger work. You will find 
them in city, town and country—in office, 
factory, shop, store, mine and mill, ‘on 
farms and on railroads. 


There are clerks who became Advertising Man- 
agers, Salesmen and Executives; carpenters who 
became Architects and Contractors; mechanics 
who became Engineers and Electrical Experts; 
men and boys who rose from nothing at all to 
splendid responsible positions. 


More than a million men and women in the last 26 
years have advanced themselves in position and 
salary throughI.C.S. help. Over 100,000 are study- 
ing right now. You can join them and get in line 
for promotion. 

The first step to success in the I. C. S. way is to 
choose your career from this list and mark and 
mail this coupon here and now. 
ane we ee eee TEAR OUTHERE = = ee 


INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 


BOX 4182B, SCRANTON, PA. 
Explain, without obligating me, how I can qualify for the 
position, or in the subject, before which 1 mark X. 
[) ELEOTRICAL ENGINEER SALESMANSHIP 
Blectrie Lighting and Kys. ADVERTISING 
Electric Wiring Window Trimmer 
Telegraph Engineer Show Card Writer 
Telephone Work Sign Painter 
MEOHANIOAL ENGINEER Railroad Trainman 
Mechanical Dratteman ILLUSTRATING 
Machine Shop Practice Cartoonin 
Toolmaker BOOKKEEPER 
Gas Engine Operating 
CIVIL ENGINEER 
Surveying and Mapping 
SINE FOREMAN or ENGR 
STATIONARY ENGINEER 
Marine Enyineer 


Stenographer and Typist 
Cert. Pub. Accountant 
TRAFFIC MANAGER 
Railway Accountant 
Commercial Law 
GOOD ENGLISH 


Ship Drefteman Teacher 
ARCHITECT Common School Subjects 
}Centrector and Ballder Mathematics 


CIVIL SERVICE 
Railway Mail Clerk 
AUTOMOBILE OPERATING 
date Repsiring 


Arebitectural Draftsman 
Concrete Builder 
Structural Engineer 
PLUMBING AND HEATING 
Sheet Metal Worker a 
AGRICULTURE 





Navigation Spaoish 
Textlie Overseer or Supt. French 
CHEMIST |) Pealtry Raising Italien 
Name... ———— 
Present 
Occupation. ,— — 
Street 
and No. i — — 
OE ee — 
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Ban Johnson—The Roosevelt of Baseball 


Continued from page 231 


Pulliam, of the National; Johnson, repre 
senting the American, and August Herr- 
mann, as chairman. 

It was some time previous to this 
that something occurred which proved 
that, above everything else, Johnson was 
a true sportsman. The man who pre 
ceded Brush as the Giants’ owner prac- 
ticed methods which antagonized many 
players, umpires and sport writers, and he 
wound up his unpopular performances by 
deliberately trying, with the assistance of 
the men who then controlled the Boston, 
Cincinnati and St. Louis clubs, to form a 
National League baseball trust and com 
mercialize the game, a proceeding which, 
had it succeeded, would have meant the 
speedy ruin of the sport. Fans and press 
raised a storm of protest and the owners 
of the Chicago, Philadelphia, Pittsburg and 
Brooklyn clubs, led by that splendid base 
ball pioneer, Albert G. Spalding, fought 
the mercenary coterie to a finish and beat 
them. 

Spalding, in his memoirs, had this to 
say of Johnson’s part in the fight: “The 
need of cooperation between the leagues 
was never better illustrated. They were, 
at the time, engaged in a fratricidal war, 
and yet B. B. Johnson was big enough and 
broad enough to extend his aid in ridding 
the game of the man who attempted to 
form the trust and had the full moral sup- 
port of the American League. A smaller- 
minded man would have seen in the case 
an opportunity to assist in killing a rival 
outright, but he was not that kind of a 
man. Throughout the entire struggle he 
stood by me most royally.” 

There are, as the fans know, a few men 
in the big leagues who would enjoy nothing 
more than to pin Johnson’s shoulders to 
the mat—if only once. They haven’t 
succeeded yet and they won’t as long as 
they continue to display the poor judg 
ment which has characterized their recent 
efforts. Among these are certain club 
owners who, for some time, have objected 
to Garry Herrmann remaining on the Na 
tional Commission. Recently a very neat 
little scheme was arranged by these to 
shelve both Johnson and Herrmann by 
forming a single-headed commission, the 
commissioner to be a person not directly 
identified with the game. Great! Then 
a limited number of club owners, without 
consulting all the team heads, offered the 
post to William H. Taft. Oh, fine! And 
the former President, believing that he 
was wanted only as an adviser on im- 
portant problems, and not as an ar- 
biter of everything, from salary squabbles 
up, stated that he would take the matter 
under advisement. Splendid! 

And then the newspapers got hold of 
the story, printed it, explained how the 
Honorable Mr. Taft was to be used to 
pull chestnuts from the fire for those op 
posed to Johnson, and the one-time Presi 
dent, who has remained on intimate terms 
with the American League executive ever 
since they played ball together on the 
Cincinnati lots, called off all negotiations 
Tra, la, la! 

H. N. Hempstead, one of who 
made the offer to Mr. Taft, since has sold 
his interest in the Giants. H. H. Frazee, 
of the Red Sox, was the other to wait upon 
the former President, and it’s a good wager 
that he will not control the Boston team 
for as long a period as Johnson remains 
at the head of the junior big league, 
and I state this without having sought 
information on the point from either of 
the parties most interested. 

lalking with Mr. Johnson a few days 
ago, however, concerning the makeup of 
the National Commission in the near 
future, he replied: “‘I can make this defi- 
nite statement. Soon, possibly before 
your story appears in print, Mr. Herr- 
mann’s place on the National Commission 
will be taken by another, a military man. 


those 


The gentleman in question is a man of 
wide repute, one for whose ability as an 
executive all of us—fans, players and} 
officials—will have the greatest respect. ; 
Of course, with the National League heads 
insisting upon Herrmann’s retirement from 
the office he long has filled with ability 

and ‘honor, the American League can not 

take a stand that he must be retained. 
We would have preferred that he remain 
as chairman, however, for he has every- | 
thing necessary to continue to fill the 

office with credit, and he has been tireless 
in working for the game’s betterment. 

But there will not be a singleheaded com- 
mission.” 

Asked about the minor leagues’ desire 
to get from beneath the sheltering wing 
of the majors and their recent threat to 
fight unless permitted to have their own 
way, Mr. Johnson smiled and said: ** Well, 
we didn’t waste any time, did we, in grant 
ing them full permission to paddle their 
own canoe? About the middle of the sea- 
son, though, I anticipate that they will be 
around asking to have the old order of 
things resumed. Everyone knows that 
the minors have been having a hard time 
for the last five years and the Federal 
League and the war did them so much 
harm that, temporarily, they retired from 
the field. Many small clubs, unless backed 
by philanthropic financiers, have been 
able to exist only through the money re- 
ceived from direct sales or the draft. 

“*T fear some of the little fellows are go- 
ing to be hard put. When the time arrives 
for the major clubs to reduce to the twenty 
one player limit, about 150 players, we'll 
say, will be turned back to the minors. 
With each club limited to twenty-one men, 
waivers will be obtained upon practically 
all of these without difficulty, and those 
who look like ‘comers’ will be sent for 
additional seasoning to teams from which 
they can be recalled at the 
There will be few purchases this year from 
the minors. Incidentally I will state that 
I am in favor of continuing the twenty- 
one player limit. That is enough for any 
club. But I surely am not in favor of 
making a salary limit for any team and 
the American League will not support 
such a move. An owner of a club has the 
right to purchase players if he chooses and 
pays a mutually satisfactory salary. 

“Is there any reason why an owner 
with a team which shows weak spots should 
not purchase strength in the open market | 
if he can? And it’s all rubbish to say that 
only New York and Chicago can afford 
to purchase the players they desire. 
Other teams have made splendid pur- 
chases, notably Cleveland, and its reward 
was an attendance throughout 1918 which 
was on a par with that of any rival team. 
Besides, poor management or a weak 
business policy injures the drawing powers 
of many teams more than the purchase ot 
stars or promising talent by rivals. Let 
the managers develop stars. Many a 
youth who came into the majors practi- 
cally unheralded has become a great and 
finished performer through clever handling. 

“Although the war has caused baseball 
to be played by more men, here and abroad, 
than ever in its history, reports indicate 
that but comparatively few players of 
great promise have been discovered. The 
war increased the popularity of general 
athletics and the national game and added 
hundreds of thousands to the army of 
enthusiastic fans, but there will be few 
new faces in fast company from among 
the wearers of the khaki or the blue. | 

“A thorough canvas of conditions has 
convinced me that baseball, in ror1o, will 
have its most prosperous year. The sport 
is back and to stay. The rest will do it 
good. However, it will take a little time} 
to readjust the game’s affairs, and that is | 
the reason we all preferred a later opening 


date this season.’ | 


season’s end. 
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ing out, see 
that your 
white kid 
gloves and 
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kid shoes 
are clean. 


You can 
clean them 
easily with 


CARPQNA 


Cleaning Fluid 


Cannot Burn 


or Explode 


15c-25c-—50c 
bottles 


At all 
druggists 


Carbona Products Co. 
302 W. 26th St., N. ¥. 
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Britain—the Empire of Law 


Continued from page 221 


with the wrecks of tyrants. Philip of 
Spain was broken there. Louis the Great 
nd the First Napoleon were both humbled 

. that rock. 
Britain was pledged to aid France with 
expeditionary force of 120,000 men. 
Germany thought that she would not keep 
word. But where she pledged one, 


she sent a hundred; and instead of 120,000 | 


she sent altogether eight and one-half mil 
1s into the fray. 
keeping their word, the English way 
playing the game.” 
Greater even than Britain’s 
war was the spirit with which she 
ght. She contended against a dirty 
unprincipled foe, but she played the 
e with the old sportsmanlike spirit 
did stain her hands with the 
methods of her foe 
This was a war not merely between na- 
s, it was a war between principles; 
tween the beast and the man. On one 
side was the Mailed Fist, on the other side 
The Pierced Hand I am glad that if 


of 


effort in 


She not 


| tural text, 
That was their idea of | 


| backward races, a 


Germany fought dirty, England fought 
clean; and because she fought clean, she 
has endured. Britain is Britain yet not 
|merely because she stands for law, but 
also because she stands for the triumph of 
the highest law, the law of Love 

When King George V was crowned at 
Westminster Abbey, the Archbishop of 
Canterbury exhorted him from the Scrip 
‘I am among you as one that 
Earl Roberts gave forty years 
Lord Milner spent the 





serves.” 
of his life in India. 


best of his manhood in Egypt and in 
Africa. The key to the lives of all these 
great soldiers, and pro-consuls of en 


pires, is in that word Service 
the ends of the earth, and live 
s Kipling says 
the white man’s burden.” 

As a nation among the nations, Britain’s 
aim is the triumph of the Law of Love. In 
all her far-flung dependencies, and over 
the of Britain today 
proclaims I 


They go Lo 
1 the 


‘To carry 


wit! 


seven seas, the voice 


| am among you as one that 


‘serves 


The American in Foreign Trade 


inued 


lamental that it gives the European | 
ympetitor every advantage who uses the 
guage of the country in which he does 
Then, too, the American over- 
ooks the fact that in many countries where 
irge trade is possible the great bulk of the 
ivers are totally uneducated and can not 

{ or write. Something, therefore, that 
s readily recognizable which identifies th 


Isiness. 


goods in the minds of the ignorant buyers 


{ 


governmental attitude in 


who attempt 


ibsolutely essential. The value of the 
chop” is definitely recognized by those 
worth-while operations in 
hina, and some easily recognized picture, 
ke that of an animal, or some other simple 
k, is of untold value in other markets 
lhe question naturally arises as to how 
he American is to be educated in the essen 
| details of foreign trade. Some thirty 
rs ago, when I was pioneering the Euro- 
n markets, I found only one American 
sul that had given even the slightest 
ight to the sale of American products 
the district where he was located, and 
i¢ to a change in our Administration he 
bout to lose his appointment. He 
somewhat helpful to me, but the 
ercurrent of his thought was that the 
rmation he had already picked up 
d not be lost, and whether I could 
ise some influence upon my return 
to have him retained in his position 
however, subsequently went into the 
al discard. This was indicative of 
the matter 
ilar use and development. In later 
rs our Government has attempted to 
definite use of its consular 
gents and the consular reports have been 
resting and helpful. The system, how 
is still in its infancy as compared 
what certain foreign governments 
adopted 
triend of mine made a visit to a certain 
in South America, in the belief that 
Was an opportunity to develop a 
et there for some products of Ameri- 
manufacture. He found great diffi- 
in getting any intelligent or useful 
rmation that would assist him in open- 
t real sales effort. Finally, almost in 
air, he took the liberty of appealing to 
German consul, who received him 
rteously and assisted him in his pre- 
nary inquiries. He found that this 
ul had built up a complete card-index 
tem which covered not only all the usual 
mercial statistics of imports, consump 
etc., but went also into much intimate 
il as to the standing, credits and 
eral operations of individual mer- 


nt 


al 


o! 


some 


\ 


Germany a steady stream of informa-! 


from pag 

tion, absolutely complete and in full 
|detail, which was made available for 
German merchants so that they knew 
what was necessary to be done to ob 
tain the business in this particular field 
It may be needless to state that the 
Germans at that time were holding 
the market almost in its entirety. No 
doubt what was occurring at this port 
was being duplicated by German con 
suls at hundreds of other ports. The 


German consular service was made an ab 


solute and complete business annex of 
German industry, and the German mer 
chant at home had learned how to use the 
information; and it is a fair inference also 
that the character and completeness of this 
information were in consequence of his rec- 
ommendations to his own government. 
The open governmental encouragement 
in Germany of industrial consolidations, 
and the consent to such consolidations in 
England, have given these two countries 
a great advantage over America in foreign 
trade operations, for in this country there 
has been, and still to a large extent is, ex- 
treme governmental hostility to combina- 


tions and consolidations of industrial inter- | 


ests. The average American manufacturer 
whose operations are not large could not 
possibly face the expense of independent 
operation in foreign countries. It requires 
a large capital outlay and a big volume of 
business to justify a wholly independent 
operation in a foreign market. The Ger 
mans settled this question by a combina 
tion of various industries which divided 
the expense and yet secured proper repre 
sentation in the market designed 

The Webb Bill goes some way toward 
permitting American manufacturers to 
meet this condition, but this bill is as yet 
far from sufficient in its scope or privileges 
It also invites the inquiry as to why, if 
combinations for foreign trade are desir 
able, they are not equally so for home trade 
It would certainly put an American indus 
try in very much stronger shape for foreign 
trade if the combination could be made 
before the goods leave the country than 
afterward. It may be true that in Ameri 
can industrial practices prior to the passage 
of the Sherman Act combinations had been 
pushed to an extreme and abuses arose 
therefrom. However, the absolute necessity 
of combination as an economic essential 
has been proven in this country’s opera 
tions during the war, the Government it 
self forcing combinations and agreements 
in almost every essential industry. Is it 
not an anomaly for the Department of 


ts. This consul was sending home | Justice to issue a warning through the pub- 
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HEINZ 


Vinegars 


MALT, CIDER AND WHITE 


It is perhaps not too much to say that the reputation of many 








of the famous 57 Varieties rests upon the delicate flavor and 
exquisite aroma of Heinz Vinegars. 

The 57 Varieties demand the best, both as to quality and 
flavor. So Heinz Vinegars are Heinz made with no thought 
but to have them the best that can possibly be produced. And 
Heinz Vinegars are made in sufficient 
quantities to permit their sale bottled 


and sealed under the Heinz label to 





those housewives who also appreciate 





@NTEED Puy 
the importance of flavor in a salad, a 


sauce or a relish. 


ONE OF THE 


THE NAME HEINZ 


on a label—whether it is Vinegar, 





PURE MALT 
VINEGAR 


Ketchup, Baked Beans, or any 
other of the foods and condiments 
in the 57 Varieties—means So 
many things it is pleasant to know. 
It Heinz ; 


, » . : 
Selection of the choicest materials, 


means care in the 
the spotless cleanliness of Heinz 


Heinz 


t means “good to eat, 


} ] 7 Aa ) . 
kitchens, the skill in 


. L . J 
cookery. d 
, 


r J "oy -_y 
in every sense Of the word. 


In bottles 
filled and sealed in the Heinz 


establishment 


Pints, quarts and half-gallons 


All Heinz goods sold in Canada are pat hed in Canada 
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Make Your Plant 
A Better Place 
to Work In 


When the men 


come back who 
have served in the 
Army, Navy, and 
Marines, they will 
be bigger, better 
and healthier men 
in every way than 
they were before. 
They will have ac- 
quired habits of disci- 
pline and _ orderliness 


and will inspire others 
with the same spirit. 


Durand Steel Lockers 
in the plant will help 
to conserve this spirit 
and make the men 
proud of the firm they 
work for. 


DURAND 


STEEL LOCKER CO. 


1570 Ft. Dearborn Bk. Bldg. 970 Vanderbilt Bldg. 























ind for the past year and a half attac 


| place they proceeded to fix themselves very 


worse, 


By HELEN 


Epitor’s Note—IJn previous issues LESLI 
from Paris of Miss Helen St. John, formerly 


Viss St. John is now in Rumania as Treasur 
March 20, 1918 | 
LARE and I left for Nice Monday } 


night March 18th and had anything 
but a restful time going down. We were in | 
a compartment with two Frenchmen and | 
we were unlucky enough to have the inet 
end seats which are divided from the main | 
seat holding two people by an arm. As 
there were only four of us in the seat and | 
the Frenchmen had this nice comfortable | 


comfortably with the aid of pillows and 
wraps and putting their feet almost in our 
faces. Upon half awaking in the morning 
I figured after I had twitched my for 
a second that I had been sleeping in a shoe 
factory. First I opened one eye and soon 
opened the other also, for propped right 
against my cheek was one of Clare’s mighty 
boots and an inch from my nose wa 
of one of the men, studded, to make it 
with brass nails, and a round rubber 
heel adorning the place where a perfectly 
civilized heel ought to be. While I was 
wondering what I should do and too tired 
to do anything, off to sleep 1 fell. Now 
I’ve determined that the next time I 
will tie a piece of cotton saturated with 
some sweet smelling extract right under 
my nose and try to doze comfortably on 
and on. There is always, however, some- 
thing to interfere with the best-laid plans, 
so from now on I’m just naturally not going 
to make any plans ahead to try to be com- 
fortable until the war is over. 

I have often imagined, dreamed and read 
of beautiful scenery, but this has everything 
my imagination ever pictured beaten a 
mile, and I close my now sometimes 
ind wonder if the view is really true. The 
word “ Paradise’”’ is almost worn out and 
[’ve used it so much, but it will give you all 
a gener ilidea of what Nice seemed to me. 
Sunshine, birds and flowers of all kinds 
with balmy weather and the bluest sea one 


nose 


s a boot 


eyes 





: ~ York could think of. That was one of the great- 
_Chicago ——— ow or est pleasures to me, to look at that blue 
7 ine: die |} water; but it simply did not seem that 
«€ j . . 
it f water could be that color. The ride down 
along the Rivieria, in the late afternoon 
[s 4 | was '!! and walking along the water in 
The Gi S) 4 ee | the moonlight—!!!!!!—oh, what is the use 
7e ‘gar apreme | of trying to express My feelings? Adjec- 
FOR SALE EVERYWHERE | tives and adverbs and all sorts of words in 
pit eites Ghee Getty te hb Wane i | the dictionary could not do it; one just has 
FACTORIES NEEDED [ WASHINGTON STATE | to feel and lately I’ve done my share. 
Wa rapidly ling in domestic and April I, 1918. 
r rad otter imitec oppo t S ) 4 . 
eas tra - inlimited pportunities for All day long I work back here in Paris, 
5 
varieG manufacturing lustri¢ Cheap hydro- sale t Date A at igh re d ete 
electri ower, mild winters, « . i early and late, and at ni t, tires out, 80 
dant raw material, water and nsportation. | to my downy little bed with thanksgiving 
— pecial 240-page bull ith list of suggested | in my heart but I can’t rest until I become | 
oca write 


1. M. HOWELL 


Secretary of State, Dept. L-6, Olympia, Washington 
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renewable FUSES 
cut annual fuse 


maintenance costs 8O% 


ECONOMY FUSE & MFG.CO. 
Kinzie end Orleans Sts CHICAGO, U. S. A. 
Alice Mate in Canada ot Monsrea! 


Absolutely FREE! 
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assured that the rain will keep the Gothas 


‘Thoughts of a War Worker 


ST. JOHN 


E’s has printed extracts from the early letters 


secretary to the Managing Editor of LESLIE’S 
hed to the 


American Red Cross Paris headquarters. 
er of the Red Cross commission. 

Some nights 1 wouldn’t care it they 
houseful of bombs right at my 
very bed-side, but on others 1 get up 
and don my wrapper, slippers, boudoir 
cap, wrist watch, fountain pen and 


away. 
dropped a 


coat, 


and wind my way to the cave—in other 
words a cellar, where 1 sit me down on a 
crate of eggs and nod for a couple of hours | 
while the thing lasts. 

Those Germans are certainly persevering 
people—and now they have this gun about 


which everybody has been guessing and | 


we have fine times. It has come to be sort 
of a game ot dodging shells, or so it seems, 
for the other day they kept it up the live- 
long day every fifteen or twenty minutes— 
boom-r’r’r’r’r’ and it always picks out 
somewhere near to hit. Of course you got 
all this in the papers. 

The church which was hit and in which 
75 people were killed, was not so verv far 
trom where our hote: is. It’s beginning to 
sink through that that hotel isn’t the safest 
place in the world, but we live in the hope 
that they will change the range of the old 
cannon and pick on some other part of town 
pretty soon. Up to now almost everything 
has landed over where we are, but you are 
not very safe around here anyway and I 
don’t see what’s the use of getting excited. 

To-night I am going up to the station to 
help with the refugees. Some 20,000 are 
coming to Paris, spread out over a week or 
so, and the Americans are taking full charge 
of them—feeding them, keeping them all 
night and transporting them by automo- 
bile to other stations in the morning. Some 
are very, very sad and some funny, 
for humor can be found even under these 
conditions. 

I’ll be home some day or 
before long, but at present | 
eave; it would be showing the white 
feather and then some—and anyway, I 
just couldn’t exist home except that I 
would have you all. Here I get your good 
letters and try to keep in touch with you 
otten by writing, so trv to believe that it is 
all the same. I love, love, love and adore 
you all and I know that you will want me 
to stay if it makes me so happy and con- 


Cases 


month 


just can’t 


some 


tented. If I could kill just one German by 
being killed, however, 1’d jump at the 
chance. 1 know that our men must be 


proud to be in it and I feel sorry for those 


who have not gotten to it yet. This ‘is 
not in the line of heroics, as you may 
think, for one loses all fear when one 
sees the things that are being done. May 


we all be together again, soon, in peace, 
if such is ever to be. 


To be 


continued 


The American in Foreign Trade 


Continued from page 


lic press that combinations and agreements | 
compelled by the government during the 
progress of the war will be prosecuted by 
the government if continued after declar 
tion of peace? Could not the evils of 
ymbination be controlled by proper legis- 
ecomonic values | 
» that the | 


and the re¢ ogn ized 
ol eo necagees = be preserved s 


tion, 





Americ anufacturer set not be 
obl ige “d to en ter tl arena of foreign trade 
with an initial ha oon ae almos insur 

oul ble to real effectiveness? 

After all, the whole problem comes back 
to the ide of American industry as a 
whole. If it is admitted that foreign trade 
is only incidental and exceptional, there will 
be no body of public sentiment created! 


which will reflect itself in proper and intel- 


large 


ligent legislation. It is fair to assume that 
our lawmakers reflect the opinion of their 
constituents. There is evidence that there 
is an awakening in the United States 
what foreign trade really signifies in its 
far-reaching economic results. It is, there 
fore, hoped that this dawning interest may 
be increased and solidified into legislation 


as to 


vision as to the opportunities of for 
eign trade, and who have had faith and 
courage and who are reaping the results of | 
their efforts. These, however, are wena 
few compared with the total possibilities 

| American industry in foreign countries. 





BRUSHES 


USED BY THE 


U. S. ARMY AND NAVY 


Used By 


'B RAILROAD AND STEAMSHIP 


passport, along with a few other valuables, | 


| COMPANIES 


| Used by Manufacturers of 
CARS, AUTOMOBILES, 
CARRIAGES 


There are actually several! million persons in 
the United States who are continually using 
Whiting-Adams Brushes. 
Send for Illustrated Literature 
JOHN L. WHITING-J. 3. ADAMS CO. 
Boston, U. S. A. 
Brush Manufacturers for Over 108 Years and 
the gest in the World 
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Trade oe bog Sodio pe oe etc. 
If you are a reader of the 


SCIENTIFIC 
AMERICAN 


you are probably aware of the fact 
that it has a special! appeal to the 
inventor. Each issue contains a 
description of a large number 
of recently patented inventions. 
Pending patent legislation as 
well as the most recent rulings of 
the Patent Office] and the courts 
are considered in its columns. 


MUNN & CO. 


SOLICITORS OF PATENTS 


684 Woolworth Blidg., New York 
625 F Street, Washington, D. C 
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The League has Teeth 


By CHARLTON BATES STRAYER 


] 


for a is promoted a bet 


League of Nations with a suprana 


Visit 


to Europe Hy h 


ter un lerstanding between our Europear 


il parliament, a supranational court | allies and the United States than ever 
supranational arm\ and navy, some existed before This is notably true 
shed to the conclusion that any League | regard to Great Britain, and Frank H 


Nations whik h took shape would be a Simonds of the New 


1 


h 


ld tear up whenever, in its judgment, 


nization 


el 


League “should be created as 


1 


lk 


( 
i 


i 


tion to a declaration o 
es “too proud to 
oint with which I have never agreed 
ver one may look upon his record as | future generations shall be able te find no 


¢ 


ld be 


| part of the general treaty of pear e.” 


he internationalization of 


ipervision of the League of Nations, 


vhen sh 


York Tribune, who 
the time President Wilson’s 
practical | departure for Europe, became convince: 
scrap of paper,’ | after studving the situation in England 
inclined power |that this better understanding alone jus 
tified the President’s visit rhe same re 

might have been at- 
tained by the visit of anyone, under the 
existing circumstances, who represented 
the United States as its President. 

In the matter of the League of Nations, 
however, great personal credit 
given Mr. Wilson He went 
the chief sponsor of this idea 
in the face of strong Opposition which would 
have relegated it to the background, that 


authority t 
The net 
would be another “ 
belligerently 


affair with no 


respected 


ess lal opposed al 


some 


cause of war should arise. As the sult, it may ve 8: id, 
n portant action of the Peace 
( the League of Nationswaslaunched 
ntly it is not to be a supranational 
that would invade the sov 
ty of any power, 

ess and impotent affair existing only 
lhe resolution declares that 
un in 


Con 


nor is it to be a must be 
abroad as 


paper. and insisted 














\ commission has been appointed “to}the League of Nations should have first 
out the details of the constitution | place in the Peace Conference Largely 
the functions of the League.”’ | the result of his advocacy, this is an accom 
m ready to acknowledge with the crit-| plished fact. In principle it has become 
the structure of the League, the| already “an integral part of the general 
and limitations of its functions and | peace treaty.” This means that every de 
lus ope rand? are problems of the | cisi yn of the Peace C ynference has got to 
est practic al difti ulty, and these ire be in harmony with the con eptio of the 
be worked out. Final success will] League of Nations, The next import 
only when a detailed rkable | step was the invitation to all the Russiar 
has been a lopt 1 by the Pea Con- | groups to present their case to an Alli 
e But the League of Na ions, commission. I do not belie ve this to be 
ypted in principle as ‘“‘an integral p the right 1 with the Russian 
he general peace treaty,’’ has already ; problem, see oO indicate its 
its vitality in relation to the dis-| failure. I simply make the point that this 
tion of the German colonies, one of | was largely Mr. Wilson’s plan, that he 
ost difficult problems that will come | was able to secure the support of Mr. Llo: 
re the Peace Conference, involving as| George and Great Britain, and even to 
es the clashing of international am-|swing reluctant France into line. The 
s, jealousies and fears. All agreed | most significant action, after the adoptior 
these colonies should never be re- of the Le ague of N itions, was the interna- 
to Germany, both in the interest | tionalization of the German colonies, an 
tecting the native populations and | essentially Wilsonian principle, and the | 
ng the future peace of the world. | adoption of which was due largely to his | 
ho should have them? Great Brit personal pe rsuasion and influence. | 
nd Japan had come to a secret under 
ib oo te the war as to the division Try the Ex-Kaiser | 
Germany’s Pacific possessions, and Aus | It would be mockery of justice if the in- | 
land joined with Japan | dividuals who plunged Europe into war 
nding tl the colonies be appor- | should go scot-free At the time opted 
| according to this secret agreement the League of Nations pring iple the Peace 
this view prevailed the futility of the} Conference took up this question and 
sue of Nations would have been de-} named a commission to fix the responsi 
strated within less than a week of the | bility of the authors of the war, the 
ption of the principle. Fortunately it | breaches of the laws and customs of 





the degre of re “onsibi for these ol 
attaching individuals, and 
constitution and procedure of a 
ippropriate to the trial of these offenses 
Che archcriminal is the ex-Kaiser of 
many. Many of his political advisers and | 
ili leaders have a large share of guilt 


yt prevail. Premier Lloyd George 
forces with President Wilson to se- 
the Ger- 
jlonies, their future administration 
entrusted to governments desig- 
by the League ot Nations. It may 
1 that the German colonies will be | militar: 

the governments | resting upon their shoulders. but Willian 
ould have incorporated them if the | Hohenzollern, y in the 
igreement had prevailed, but ad-/| heyday of his power that he was responsi 
tion by these governments, under | ble for his rule only to the Deity, must be 
brought before a tribunal of the nations 





lenses the 


tribunal 





Ger 


stered by same 


I accustomed to sa 
| 


i different thing from annexation. | to answer for his crimes against humanity 
gue of Nations has proven at the| The dispatches say that Hindenburg is 
that it has teeth. jendeavoring to bring about a return of 
|the former Emperor after the meeting of 
the National Assembly, and it is said that 
ever one’s attitude may have been | the former Emperor has written Premier 
lent Wilson’s pre-war record, it is | Ebert that he 
to give him credit for the things | dence in assigned to him 
ccomplished since he went to] Newspaper expressions throughout Ger 
I have always exercised the right many on the occasion of the recent birth 
ize the President. A democracy | day anniversary of the ex-Kaiser 
f its citizens have 


be a misnomer 


A Just Appraisement 


would accept whatever resi- | 
Germany was 


dicate 


a considerable body of feeling among the 





privilege to criticize the conduct | German people that he has been more 
e elected to off I believe Presi-| sinned against than sinning As long as | 
ilson was too forbearing with Ger- | the ex-Kaiser is at liberty he is in some 


maliciously destroyed our | measure menace, for should a crisis de 
of American citi-| velop in Germany that would make his 
he was too slow in leading exploitation possible by the Pan-Germans 

Che | and reactionaries, it would be immediately 
peace seized upon The ex-Kaiser should be 
brought to trial before a competent tri- 


bunal, and disposed of in such away that 


live 


war. 
fight’ and 
ory” represented a 


Vict pacifist 


st, justice requires that he be given fault with the legality of the proceedings 
or certain achievements during his! or the justice of the sentence imposed. 
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Puffed Wheat Puffed Rice 
and Corn Puffs 
Each 15c Except in Far West 
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How to Invest $1,000 
to Net $60 a Year 


NE thousand dollars, invested in 
a first mortgage serial bond, safe- 
guarded under the Straus Plan, will 
yield $60 a year with perfect safety. 
The bonds we offer mature in two to 
ten years and net 6°). Five hundred 
dollars will net $30 a year. 
Write for literature describing 
safe 6% bonds and ask for 


Circular No. B-903 


S.W.STRAUS & CO. 


Established 1882 Incorporated 





CHICAGO 
Straus Building 


NEW YORK 
150 Broadway 


Detroit Minnear San Fra Philadelphia 


i 37 years without loss to any investor 








Partial Payment 
Suggestions 


$100 Anglo French 5 Bond due 1920. 

$100 So, Pac.-San Francisco Terminal 
4 1950, 

$100 N. Y. NewfHaven and H. 6% 1948 

$100 Virginian Railway 5° 1962. 

$100 Amer. Tel. & Tel. collateral trust 
5% 1946. 


How these securities rank as investments 
and how they may be bought on the Partial 
Payment Plan, described in our Cir- 
cular M-4 


“Partial Payment Suggestions” 


John Muir & (0. 


SPECIALISTS IN 
Odd Lots 
61 Broadway, NW. 








Pennok Oil 


Par Value $10) 


Orders executed 
for cash or for 
conservative margin. 


“Independent Oil” Booklet 
on request. 


LR .JATROBE & Co 


Established 1908 


| 111 Broadway, New York 
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E. LANSING RAY 


An able journalist 
who was recently 
lected president, edi- 
tor and general man- 
ager of the St. Louis 
Globe-Democrat, 
for many years one of 
the most largely cir- 
culated and most 
influential news- 
papers in its section. 
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N' YTHING moves without a cause. The 

cause may be near or remote. A fire | 
may wipe out a splendid estate in a night 

The moon’s influence 
on the tide may help float a grounded ship. | the 
Successful dealers 
ll Street deal with causes near and 
is much easier to study the 
former than the latter. We 


Phat is a near cause. 
[hat is a remote cause. 
in Wa 


remote. It 


fire that burns the house, 


estimate the influence of the 
That is an unseen, 


the tide. 


less potential, force. 


Forces seen and unseen are 
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PACH, BROS. 


MAURICE SWITZER 


Of New York, lately 
made vice president 
of the Kelly-Spring- 
field Tire Company. 
For years he was the 
company’s advertis- 
ing manager. He has 
achieved wide repu- 
tation as a brilliant 
writer, as well as 
business man. 
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its lesson. 


financial 


mmun 


jobbers might 
| fear that prices would sag 
It takes business men to do the j 
Government found out rather 
after we were in 


selection of 


Morgan & 
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Commissioners in Paris. 
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HARKIS & EWING 


A. BARTON HEPBURN 


Chairman of the 
Chase National Bank’s 
advisory board, and 
an eminent financier, 
who was chosen by 
the Federal Reserve 
Bank of New York’s 
directors as the repre- 
sentative of the dis- 
trict in the Federal 
Advisory Council. 
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THE BACHE REVIEW 





Clear, condensed, info rmation weekly, on situa- 
tion in business and venom world. Valuable 
to investors and b ss men 


Free on > Aaaiieetion 
J. S. BACHE & CO. 


Members New \ ork Stock Exchange 


42 Broadway New York 





INVEST YOUR SAVINGS 


Banks, Trustees, Insurance Companies, In- 


s ions, etc., have invested with us tor years 

without the loss of a cent in pr pal or in 

terest. Individuals are invited to take advar 
tage of r rst Mortgages on improved farms, $3 


years experience Our record an open | 


Wi te f r full particulars 
THE FARM MORTGAGE TRUST CO. 
543 Jackson St. Topeka, Kansas 





pom——Security & 514% 
FIRST MORTGAGE CERTIF ICATES 


est absolute guaranteed; secured by 
is t mortgage i. ans on im ~ N. Y. real estate. 
Amounts of $25, $100, $500 and over 
Leg ul ing estment for Trust Funds 
Booklet ex plain Write for it! 


FIRST MORTGAGE GUARANTEE CO. 

















Long hwy ane City, New York 
dollar ever lost in these certificates.” 
For % years we have been pay ng our customers 
he highest return nsisten nservative 
methods First mortgage loans of $2 Ps up 


mend after the most gh 
personal investigation. Please ask for Loan Lis ist ‘No 16 
$25 Certificates of Deposit also for saving investors 
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reconstruct our industries, our finances, 
and even the Government itself out of the 
wreck of the world’s most terrible war. I 
am glad to find an optimistic note in the 
circular of the Mechanics and Metals 
| National Bank of New York. It finds that 
business readjustment is going on more 
rapidly than had been expected; that 
wages and prices will have only a gradual 
| decline, and that the inclination toward 
Bolshevism will be counteracted and the 
_ |rele: ase of business from Government con- 
| trol shortly be forthcoming. 

I hope all this is true. In my experience 

of over a quarter of a century in conducting 
this department I have noticed that in 
every time of stress there are those of a 
| pessimistic stripe who are perpetually pre- 
|dicting that the worst is yet to come, 
and those of the optimistic kind who are 
always believing that the worst has been 
passed. I have always found that the 
optimist is the winner in the end. 

We are facing the problem ol reconstruc- 
ition, and the American knit goods and 
| hosiery industries have set the Government 
a good example. They have shown it how 
to do the trick. They recently made a 
working agreement with the big drygoods 
jobbing interests by which the post-war 
funcertainty as to the immediate future 
course of prices of their goods is well nigh 
removed. Nearly 600 manufacturers, sell 
ing agents and job ers from every part of 
the United States met in New York and 
agreed among the ase'ves to stabilize the 


administration to represent it abroad 
would have created chorus of protests 
from the muckraker and the yellow jour- 
nalist. 

I am sorry to say that the muckraking 
still goes on, especially by the Federal 
Trade Commission, though it was ap- 
pointed for an entirely different purpose. 
The packers’ investigation carried on by 
this commission, without allowing the 
packers to be represented, and with the 
notoriety- and office-seeking Heney of San 
Francisco as inquisitor at $50,000 a year, 
has done great harm to an industry that did 
a noble part in helping to win the war 
Some day the story of what the packers did 
to meet the pressing needs of the Govern- 
ment in feeding our soldiers and sailors will 
be truthfully told and no American citizen 
will be ashamed of it. 

The 25,000 stockholders of Swift & Co 
have every reason to resent Mr. Heney’s 
attitude. In the judgment of the Pittsburgh 
Leader, ‘‘ Making charges against news 
papers, the Food Administration, patriotic 
men who gave their time to serve the Gov 
ernment and even the President, gives 
Heney the appearance of a pro-German 
which he should get rid of at once—if he 
can.” 

The conduct of the Federal Trade 
Commission in the packer’s investigation 
has simply been despicable. It is ad- 
mitted that it was wholly one-sided and 
that when witnesses were called to give 





damaging testimony against the packers, 
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At first the gums be- 
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actual gum - shrinkage 
is imperc eptible But 
in time receding gums 
will surely loosen 
your teeth, and then 
only a dentist can save 
them The tender, 
Mm bleeding gums of 
m8 Pyorrhea also act as 
so many doorways 
for disease germs to 
enter the system 
infecting joints or ton- 
sils—or causing other 
ailments 
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Forhan’s pre 
vents tooth loosen 
ing. 

Brush your teeth 
with it, It scien 
tifically cleans 
the teeth keeps 
them white and 
clean 

lf gum - shrinkage 
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start using Forhan’s 
and consult a den- 
tist immediately for 
treatment 
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Watching the Nation’s Business 
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7 LESLIE’S WEEKLY Bureau, Washington, D. C. 
cumstances. The principle is one now 


Railroad Legislation Deferred 


AILROAD legislation is as unlikely 

as it would be unwise at this session 

of Congress. The thought of Congress is 
not sufficiently matured to justify action. 
Plans proposed are too varied, ranging 
from Mr. Bryan’s suggested joint State 
and Federal control through many shades 
of Government operation, to the plan ot 
Mr. McAdoo for continuance or the pres- 
ent policy for five years. The problem 
will require much greater investigation 
before a concrete plan is evolved. Oppor- 
tunity for such a study is afforded by the 
President’s late return from Europe some- | 
time in February after which he will have | 
no opportunity to press legislation through 
Congress. In the meantime one important 
tact has been made indubitably clear: 
there must be no immediate turning back 
of the roads to their owners without a ma- 
tured policy for the future. The roads 


under discussion tor world-wide applica 
tion. At Paris it has many protagonists. 
Such an authority as Professor John Bas- 
sett Moore, of Columbia University, be- 
lieves that it may prove incalculable 
value to the future of the world 


ot 


Ship Insurance in the War 
The Government has gone into at least 
one field, viewed askance by private capi- 
ital, and yet made money. The marine 


|section of the Bureau of War Risk Insur- 


ance has not only made possible our neces- 
sary war commerce with European na- 
tions, but has netted the Government a 
snug little profit of more than $17,000,000 
When the war started, shippers, bankers 
and officials realized that something must 
be done to encourage shipping, lest there 
be financial disaster. One of the first war 
conferences called by the Government 
recommended that the Treasury Depart 





have been burdened with $900,000,000 of 
wage increases by the Railroad Administra- 
tion. The prediction is made that despite 
rate increases ordered by Mr. McAdoo 
there will be a deficit ot $250,000,000 this 
vear. It is unthinkable that the Govern- 
ment would willingly wreck these trans- 
portation properties by attempting to 
saddle this burden upon the stockholders. 


Spending Money to Get Rich 

President Wilson’s urging that the de 
velopment of public works of every sort 
be promptly resumed as a means of pro- 
viding employment for the floating resi- | 
duum of labor Fas not registered noticeably 
in Congress. The President realized the 
necessary cessation of new rivers and har- 
bors projects and public buildings enter- 
prises during the war. He felt that with 
the war over the Government could not 
only meet the just demands of the various 
localities by renewing public works of this 
sort, but also that a double result would be 
obtained in keeping men at work and keep- 
ing money in circulation. It was an idea 
that already had been suggested in Con- 
gress as a stimulant for the reconstruction 
period. 
get rich by spending money did not guide 
the Rivers and Harbors Committee of 
the House, which has just reported out a 
new appropriation bill. The total of ap- 
propriations is $26,000,000, of which only 
$8,000,000 is devoted to new enterprises. 
A public buildings bill is to be expected, 
although it probably will be character- 
ized by totals which, like those of the rivers 
bill, are puny in comparison 
with the war appropriations. If the Presi 
dent’s somewhat radical doctrine is caught 
up, we may look for a jovous outburst 
among our Congressmen. Good roads will 
he front again—and many of them 
in need of repair. 


come tot 


are sadly 


A Gold Clearance Fund 

Seven American republics have accepted 
. treaty for the establishment of an Inter 
national Gold Clearance Fund in the West 
ern Hemisphere. The object of this treaty 
is not only to assure the safety of deposited 
gold and to avoid the necessity of its ship- 
ment if transportation difficulties exist 
it is also to facilitate and stabilize exc hange 
through the adoption of an international 
unit of account. For this important enter 
prise the western nations are indebted to 
International High Commission, cre 
ated as a result of the Pan-American Finan 
cial Conference, called by Secretary M« 
Adoo upon the outbreak of the war in 1914 
The treaty was drafted by this Commis 
sion and with the cooperation of our State 
Department ‘was submitted to the Pan 


| American Republics under promising 


The principle that the nation can | 


ment alone was strong enough to bear the 
| uncertain burden of providing marine in 
surance during the war. President Wilson 
|after listening to the arguments decided 
| that the matter was one vital to the gen- 
| eral welfare, and a recommendation for an 
adequate appropriation to finance such 
insurance was issued. From the first, the 
rates granted on war-zone traffic were lower 
| the an would have been considered by any 
private insurance corporat ion Since sep 
tember 3, 1914, the Treasurv issued 27,000 
| policies on hulls and cargoes, together with 
personnel policies covering 178,000 seamen 
The enterprise was soundly managed by some 
| of the best insurance men of the country 


vit 


Seamen’s Standards Rising 

The war compelled the maritime na 
tions to nationalize their merchant crews 
This effect upon the British marine was 
particularly striking. In 1914 England 
had 100,000 low-paid Orientals under het 
flag. A great many of these have already 
been dropped Now it is reported that 
England has decided to get rid of the Chi 
nese and nearly all of the Hindu crews, ré 
serving only a few for coastwise Oriental 
trade. In the shipping contests of the 
‘future and in such emergencies may 
arise, it is apparently the purpose of the 





as 


English to have their ships manned by 
rugged Britishers of tested loyalty. Of 


this means high standards of sea- 
men’s wages. A year ago England brought 
seamen’s wages up to the American stand 
ards. With England and America operat- 
ing their ships with their own citizens 
neither need waste much thought upon the 
unwise economies of small competitors. 


course, 


Foreign Advertising 
advertising agency is a 
almost unique institution. In no other 
country do there exist such efficient and 
profitable organizations for disseminating 
advertising on a large scale. As American 
business prepares for foreign conquests, 
American advertising agencies are driving 
hard to prepare the wavy for their nec essary 
work of acquainting foreign buyers with 
the merits of American goods. Most of the 
big agencies have sent men abroad these 
several months since and are busily engaged 
in the establishment of machinery for direct 
appeal to the readers of newspapers in 
the Far East, Russia, South America and 
other lands where we expect to transact big 
business. Advertising has developed con- 
siderably in all the larger cities of South 
America. The newspapers of Rio de Janeiro, 
Montevideo and Buenos Aires carry much 
European advertising already, and some 
from the United States. Thus in the South 
| America field our energetic advertising men 
will not without competition. 
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Mr 


weeks. Meixner $250 in one day. Perrine $ 
one day Eakins $1,500 profit in one month 
start you in business with machinery and in 


We have plenty of raw popcorn to sell. 8 
at once. Manufacture Crispettes, a delicious 
corn candy Positively no sugar used. Sales « 
mous. Profit $1,000 a month in some towns 
Co., 370 High St., Springfield, Ohio 


tions 


Government Positions Pay Big Money 


Get prepared for ‘‘exams."’ by former U. 8 
Service Secretary-Examiner. Write to-day ior 
Be woklet § a9 9. Ar rth ir R. Patterson, Rochester, 











Government Peace Jobs 
open to men-women-girls. $900 to $1,500 year. | 
vacations. List positions free. Write immedia 
Franklin Institute. Dept. B 127, Rochester, N 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


Branch Manager Wanted for old estab- 
lished Chicago Concern. We furnish full stock 
goods, advertising matter, and equip store comp 
ly, in good location, all at our expense and pay 
$40.00 a week salary, in addition to liberal shar 
the profits your store earns. Work can be start 


Bj housands 








spare time. No investment or previous experi« 
necessary to secure this position If you are at 
tler and want an opportunity to make $5,00( 
$15,000 a year we want you and will pay you 
from the start. Send me your application 

S. Levy, Mer., Department 653, Como Bld 
Chicago, Ill 


Rare opportunity for securing exclusiv. 








rights. Adding mac hine. Retails $10. Does wo 
expensive acne year guarantee Investia 
Dept. J alculator Corp'n, Grand Rapids, M 





_____ PATENT ATTORNEYS 
Patents. Write for Free Illustrated 
Book, **How To Obtain a Patent Send mode 


sketch and description for free opinion of its pate 
able nature. Highest References. Reasonable Terr 
Victor J. Evans & Co., 813 Ninth St., Wash., D. ¢ 


Patent Sense, ‘‘the book for Inventors 
and Manufacturers."’ Contains much valuable 
formation. Write Lacey & Lacey, 649 F 
Washington, D. C 





Inventors—Desiring to secure patent 
Write for our book *“‘How To Get Your Pate 

Send model or sketch for free opinion of patenta! 
nature. Randolph Co.,1789 F St., Washington, D. ¢ 


PERSONAL = 
Cash—Send by Mail Any Discarded 


Jewelry, new or broken. Diamonds, Watches 
gold, sliver, platinum, magneto points, f 








alse teetl 


any shape We send cash at once and hold 
goods 10 days. Your goods returned at our exper 
if our offer is unsatisfactory. New catalog of ba 
gains in new jewelry sent fre¢ Liberty Refir 
Co.. Est . 1899 L. 432 Wood 8t *ittsburgh, Pa 





; SONG WRITERS 


Song Writers: Submit your song-poems 
now for free examination and advice Valuat 
booklet explaining our original methods of revising 
composing, copyrighting and facilitating free pul 
cation or outright sale of song, sent free on posta 
request. Learn the truth from a reliable successf 
concern Satisfaction guaranteed Knickerbock« 
Studios, 116 Gaiety Bldg., N. Y. City 


AGENTS WANTED 


Sell Insyde Tyres. Inner Armor for old 
or new auto tires. Increase tire mileage. Prevent 
punctures and blowouts. Liberal profits. Americar 
Access. Co., Dept. L—1, Cincinnati, O 

















Large manufacturer wants agents to 
sell Guaranteed made-to-measure Raincoats. $50 t 
$75 weekly. Highest commission. Profit in advar 

Outfit free. Standard Raincoat Co., 397 B'w'y, N. 


GAMES & ENTERTAINMENTS 


New Patriotic Plays, Recitations, Enter- 
tainments for War-time Benefits Vaudevill 
Sketches, Monologues, Dialogues, Minstrel Jokes 
Tableaux, Musical Pieces, Make-up Goods. Lare« 
Catalog Free. T.S. Denison & Co., Dept. 22, Chicag 
PHOTOPLAY, STORIES, ETC. 

Free to Writers—a wonderful little book 
of money-making hints, suggestions, ideas; the ABC 
of successful story and play writing. Absolutely fre 

Just address Writers’ Service, Dept.30,Auburn,N. ' 


SALESMEN WANTED 


Salesmen: Get Our Plan for Monogram- 
ming Autos, traveling bags, sporting goods, etc.,by 
a Simple and neat transfer method. Very lerge prot 
its. Motorists’ Accessories Co., Marsfield, O 
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SPECIAL OPPORTUNITIES 
Here is what one 
of Leslie's Weekly 
Les.ie's one of the 
mediums on my 
that the majority 
quests come from intelligent 
proves that Lesiie's has a 
class circulation.” 


aw 





of our advertisers says 


as fal 


best 
list 
of re- 
people 
high- 


‘I consider 
advertising 
The fact 


lav 


Manufacturers or others using space in 
this column can give a brief outline of their 
merchandise, proposition services and 
then either complete the sale or encourage 
business with descriptive catalogs and fol- 
low-up. This suggestion is offered to prove 
the value of good advertising, with a view 
that some day, appreciating its value, your 
business will increase and you can use space 
on a larger scale. 

Guaranteed Circulation 450,000, 95% net 
paid. Edition order now running in excess 
of 500,000 copies an issue. 

Rate $2.25 a line. A 15% discount 
allowed when six or more consecutive issues 
are used. Minimum space four lines. 
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Edited by DANIEL C 
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Weekly Suggestion. \n interesting 
touched upon in this issue is the 
his great nation of ours faced, first 


of 


gth (p. 233), 


mobilizing its fighting 
and the way it is now 

task of 
lization and readjustment (p. 225 
teresting comparison would be te 

he effects on your community of the 

» the colors and the effects now of the 

; to return to the old peace condi 
ns. Has it been easier to secure an 

than it is to get rid of one? Paris 
1es to be a world center of interest 

The contrast between the 

s which are working together 

sh an interesting topic for discussion 

try of a new federal republic into 

nks of the nations suggests the con 


rroblem 


two 


st which it presents to our own federal 
bl and its past This raises the 
yn of its permanency and its future 


oes history suggest any interesting paral- 


The Republics of Germany, p. 223 
pare this map of Germany as to 
laries with a map of the German 


pire at the outbreak of the war. How 
he boundaries differ? Explain these 
s. If Germany had won would 








ere! 
boundaries of the new Germany have 
red from those of the old empire? 
How do the number of states in 
ew Germany differ from the num 
Y the empire? Which is the largest 
the standpoint of population? of 


Consult a good atlas or an encyclo 
on this point.) Which approximates 
wn State as to population? area? 
boundary lines seem to have been 
the formation of these new re 
of the 


ed n 
lo what extent have any 

states gained or lost in their forma 
Which of these ites is likely 

he most important and why? (In 

ig this question note carefully the 

of the great cities and the differ 
industries, etc., which are charac 

eT c¢ ol parts of Germany This is the 
| me the number of in Ger 
been considerably reduced 
i book like Priest, Germany Since 
, or Henderson, Short History of 
Macmillan), or a good encyclo 
nd note the time and circumstances 
e earlier changes and their impor 
the history of Germany and of 
Were they to the advantage ot 
How about this recent 
Argue that it will or will not be 
for the Germans to establish and 
re publics similar to those in our 
intry Iwo interesting books to 
n this point are Macy and Ganna 
mparative Free Governments (Mac- 
, and Geiser, Democracy Au 
D.C 


new st 


States 


has 


(linr 
nnn 


most 


Versus 


Heath). 
Paris Still Enjoys President Wil- 
mn 7. Compare and contrast the | 


dents as to the number of people 


present, the share they have been | 


their respective governments and 
each is taking in the peace de 
ns. Are there any arrangements 
to the French presidency that 
» advantage be adopted in this 
Would you advise that the 
Government be modified to corre- 
more closely with our own Govern- 
Explain. What does democracy 
France as compared with its 
gin this country? Does the French 


ment face any problems which our | 


ment does not have? How much 


de and Study 


. 
{ 
{ 
{ 
{ 
{ 
. KNOWLTON, Ph.D. 


a Al lla lan lal, <a lly 





of r the dire f ( 
of it are some of France 
problems betore this conterence Wh 
do you regard as the most important fron 
the French point of v iew? How Pres 


dent Wilson’s presence help in 





tion? How do vou account for the enthu 
siasm shown for him by the French peo 
Point out all the advantages of his presenc« 


in France 


Turning Students Into Soldiers, » 
iid t j lif 


222 How did the student’s e and col 
lege training differ from what it would 
have been in peace times How did 

differ, if at all, trom the life and training 
in the cantonments? How large an arm, 
vould it be possible to build up in his 
way What were some of the problems 
which the colleges had to solv n this co 


nection’? How much of this sort of train 
ing ought to be retained 
has come? What 


connected 


now that peac 
were some ot the prob 
with the demobilizatio 
f these training corps? Of what advar 
tage, if any, will these experiences of the 


colleges be to the educ ation ot our ung 


ms 


it 


The Restlessness of the Veteran, | 
How do the life and experiences ol 
these veterans compare with that of 
veteran of the Spanish-American War? of 
the Civil War? Is the problem of their 
demobilization more serious than on either 
of these earlier occasions? Explain. Com 
pare conditions as described in revolutior 
ary days with those of today. What 
sons, if any, are to be learned from thes« 
earlier experiences? How t 
situation in your own community? 
does it compare there with that of other 
communities with which you are a 
quainted? What has the community done 
solve it? lo t extent ¢ 
community solve its own problem 


225 


les 


serious 18 the 


How 


to wha an eacl 


Four Years of Agony in Strasbourg, 
Pp. 225 How large and in portant a city 
is Strasbourg? Why should it be 
ered as the “‘key” to the Alsace-Lorraine 
problem? Why is its location important 
What other cities are to be found in Al 
sace-Lorraine of any size or consequence 
Che French have erected statues to their 
most important (including Stras 
bourg) in the French capital? What other 
five would you select for 
honor? Why? What were 
bitter experiences of the inhabitants? How 
would they be likely to compare with other 
parts of Germany? Would they be better 
or worse? How would the lot of the peo 
ple of these two provinces differ if at 
from the condition of the rest of Germany 
For in Germany 
the earlier years of the war read the inter 
esting narrative of Schreiner, The Jron 
Ration (Harper). Recent bulletins of the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics contain 
interesting data on the food problem du 
ing the closing years of the war. Thess 
ire taken from the German papers and 
| official sources 


consid 


cities 
cities such 


some or the 


food conditions during 


some 


The Beginning of the Offensive that 
| Whipped the Hun, p. 230. Look up 
the location of Ploisy on a large scale map 
of France. What had happened just before 
the events pictured here? How did this 
fighting differ from that earlier? Just 
what part would each of these forces play 
| in the offensive? Describe the advance as 
pictured here. Where do the German lines 
appear to be? How far away? What 
“colonial” infantry did France possess 
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How Corrective Eaiing 
Removed My Indiges- 
tion In 48 Hours 


By ROY W. WALTER 
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For t 4s more vital 
more ginger, more phys ‘ la t 
al endurance than most res am 0. aaa eer wer ert er eee ee ee oe 
youngsters in their teer Os : 
For almost fifteen years r de ) . ° ° . 
i he ok Ge tee sng Corrective Eating Society, Inc. 
ip iii exit rw Dept. 832, 443 Fourth Ave., New Y ork City 
: Food the fuel of the 
What Eugene Christiar : 
hes done Tor 1 if } human systen Yet You may e pret a f Corrective 
ae Jone for : me of the iy Fat . rer hem t 
sands f others s t ‘ 
any wonder that some of we | A € you $3 
his rich pupils have sent yur svs Y r 
him checks for $500 t — . iwnamit 
$1,000 in addition t Btruu A , 
the amount of his bill SOgLY WOOK ‘ \ « 
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HE plows of Egypt are still being pulled by oxen. Able- 
bodied Hindus are carrying building materials on their backs. 
Progressive Japan still has jinrickshaws. 
But labor grows scarce. Man-work must be diverted to fields 
where it can best serve. Muscle is fast losing the right to compete 
blindly with mechanical power. 
Egypt is already taking up farm tractors. Motor-trucks must 
go to India. Japan will replace jinrickshaws with taxicabs. 
Wasteful methods are falling by the wayside. The age of 
machinery will not be denied. The work must go on. 
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Correct 
AUTOMOBILE LUBRICATION 


GRREME 


Mobiloils 


(sargoyle Mobiloils for engine lubrication are 
- Gargoyle Mobiloil ‘‘A’’ 
oa Gargoyle Mobiloil “‘B"’ 































poor 7 Gargoyle Mobiloil “‘E” 
HELIOPOLIS SINGAPORE rhe Chun tee tent, G8. onde. sorer CAIRO 
si oth peasenger and commercial ‘vehicles unless 
HE age of machinery spreads outward from America. font which tise the’ comect grades tor ail car 
During the ten years ending 1916, nearly $1,150- . wrens | sine | acon | anne | wae 
000,000 worth of American machinery was shipped to all aca 
parts of the world. 
In America alone, 125 leading manufacturers of power 
machinery specifically recommend or endorse the use of 
the Vacuum Oil Company's Gargoyle Lubricants to the 
purchasers of their equipment. 
Vacuum Oil Company Branches and representatives ee a Ey. 
dot the earth. Men serving under the Red Gargoyle have ee 
taught unskilled Malays how to operate their American < 
engines. Oriental and African misuse of lubricants has a a 
been corrected. The more intelligent peoples who lacked oak 3 
mechanical carefulness have become informed. a 
New inventions often bring new lubricating needs. = 
As these needs arise they will be met by new Gargoyle 5 Mate E 
Lubricants. To safeguard the correct operation of machin- . — wt [} 10" Ea lect ab 
ery going to all parts of the globe, the Vacuum Oil Com- wy, ae a gop 43 | . - 
pany maintains an ever-expanding world organization. ; ‘f Jo te lat tL he a 
= The work must go on. saga Jar gre are re fre Are rer - | 
~ wae EAE SES 
iI—I_| ge 7 . 
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Lubricants 


A grade for each type of service 


\CUUM OIL COMPANY, New York, U. S. A. 


Specialists in the mans high-grade lubricant ” 
every class of machinery Obtainad le ever where = the wr wid 
, New York Pit ts aera Minneapolis Kansas City, Kar 
Domestic Branches: Boston De Indianapolis Des Moines 
*hiladelphia Chicago 
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WITH ANY 
30 CENT 
CIGARETTE 
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